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“ip LOOK PRETTY CLIMBING MOUNTAINS, WOULDN’T 1? ” 


Drawn by Cuan.es Broveuton, illustrating “ Flower Pieces.” 
‘ 
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FLOWER -PIECES 


V.—PEONY 





BY MARY E. WILKINS 


ILLustTRATRD BY. CHARLES BROUGHTON 


, A HE peony returned with the rose to her 


old haunt in the garden. The garden 

was in the front yard; the long rectangle 
on either side of the front walk was laid out 
in box-bordered beds of flowers, prominent 
among which were the roses and the peonies. 
The roses were the old-fashioned kinds: great 
single red, and white ones, and blushing roses. 
The peonies were themselves exaggerated 
copies of the roses, like coarse country- 
wenches following in the track’ of the queen, 
clad in a tawdry, flaunting imitation of her 
fine royal splendor. They, t6o, were colored 
red, arid a delicate rose, and white, and their 
great petals curved like the rose’s, but ‘they 
had nothing of her subtle fragrance. How- 
ever, Arabella Lambert did not believe’ that. 
To her the strong sweetness of the  rose- 
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colored and the white ones, and the simple 
odor of the red, full of the healthy virility of 
the flower, were much finer than the scent of 
the rose. 

She was fond of plunging her face into the 
great inflorescence of color and inhaling with 
loud sniffs of rapture. “ Folks that want to 
smell of roses, can,” she was wont to say. 
“ Roses to me are sickish, and apt to give a 
head cold. To my mind the piny goes far 
beyond them, and it is enough sight hand- 
somer flower, too. Roses is short-lived, and 
apt to be eat by rose-bugs. Look at them 
blushing roses; it’s seldom they ever blow out 
perfect; but look at the pinies!” 

The neighbor to whom she was descanting 
would profess admiration if she was given 
to polite concealment of her own views, but 
her outside comment would be different. “ No 
wonder Arabella Lambert likes peonies better 
than roses,” she said; “ she’s as coarse as one. 
Arabella is dreadful coarse; she always was.” 

All around Arabella lived extreme types 
of her countrywomen, thin and pale, with 
closely shut, thin lips, delicately sharp chins 
and noses, and high, narrow foreheads, from 
which the hair was strained back with fierce 
pulls of nervous, veinous hands. They looked 
like ascetics, and were, nourishing their souls 
only on unwatered and unsweetened doctrines 
and laws, and their bodies on bread and 
pastry. In them the fine and intense strain 
of New England obtained i:. full force. They 
were delicate, yet more enduring than their 
sturdier husbands and sons. The women in the 
village always outlived the men. Some of these 
women had lived so long and worked so hard 
that they seemed like automatons kept in 
motion by some past effort of the will. They 
were the survival of the type of women who 
had breasted the early hardships of the coun- 
try; their bodies were getting worn thin, but 
they endured through the might of that strong 
essence of spirit within them. 

To such women as these Arabella Lambert 
was an anachronism; she belonged to another 
time and type. She was as foreign as if she 
had been born at the antipodes. This great, 
overblown, rosy, easy, sensuous creature, who 
never cared whether she spent or saved, who 
never cared nor even knew whether her house 
was swept and garnished or not, who did not 
even seem much concerned as to the salvation 
of her immortal soul, was to them a perpetual 
scandal and rock of offence. Then, too, her 
lack of self-repression, her exuberance of emo- 
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tion before every stress of life, whether of joy 
or sorrow, shamed them with a curious vicari- 
ous shame. They blushed as they spoke in 
mortified whispers of this or that which Ara- 
bella Lambert had said or done. 

But Arabella herself never dreamed of their 
state of mind, and if she had would not 
have been disturbed by it. Her own life was 
enough for this woman, and yet it was an ex- 
ceedingly monotonous life, consisting of little 
more than the simplest and most primitive 
delights. Arabella loved dearly to sit on her 
doorstep in the shade of her green-hooded 
porch and doze. She loved to sleep all night 
in her high feather bed in the south chamber; 
she loved to eat some simple fare which did not 
require much labor to prepare; she loved to 
potter around her flower-garden; and she 
loved to give things away. Arabella was as 
prodigal of her belongings as the peony out 
in the yard of her bloom. She had no power 
of reserve, whether of herself or her earthly 
possessions. When an afflicted neighbor came 
to her with an account of her trials, Arabella 
gave way to such wild sympathy of grief that 
the woman was abashed and alarmed, and 
turned comforter herself; and she gave so 
lavishly to tramps that they avoided the 
house, thinking she was crazy. Arabella 
lived alone in a fine old house filled with a 
goodly store of furniture still, though it had 
been considerably diminished. Arabella had 
had some money in bank, but she had given 
most of it away. She had never married, and 
it was confidently believed that she had never 
had a chance. As one woman astutely re- 
marked, if any man had ever asked Arabella 
to marry him she would have felt so badly to 
say no, that she would have had him whether 
she had wanted him or not. Arabella was 
believed to have never refused any living 
creature anything which she had the power 
to give, and she had had ample opportunities. 

Though Arabella had no nearer relatives 
than one niece, her sister’s daughter, she had 
a host of far-away ones. This tender heart 
had been besieged for years by an army of 
cousins, twice and thrice removed, and es- 
pecially the Stebbinses. Years before, Ara- 
bella’s second cousin Maria had married a 


Stebbins. He had at the time four children 
by a former marriage, and Maria two. From 
this marriage came four more children. Now 


the three sets of children had long ago mar- 
ried and had families, and there had been few 
deaths, consequently the Stebbins family 
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with ramifications numbered a multitude. 
Strangers were bewildered by the number of 
Stebbinses in the village. Most of them were 
in straitened circumstance, if not actually 
needy, and they made the most of Arabella, 
though they met with one obstacle in the 
shape of her niece, who was a smart, sharp 
single woman, a school-teacher in a town 
seven miles distant. This niece had some 
property of her own and was earning a good 
salary, and so was herself in no need of Ara- 
bella’s assistance. She kept as sharp a watch 
as possible that her aunt should not be robbed 
by her impecunious relatives. She used to 
say much about it to Arabella. “ You know, 
Aunt Arabella,” she would say, “that you 
have not enough yourself to give so much. 
One of these days you will be stranded with- 
out a cent, and nobody will thank you for it. 
There is no sense in your giving so much.” 

“Erastus Stebbins has been real sick and 
not able to work, Sarah,” the old woman re- 
plied, “and Abby Ann came over here and 
eried.” 

“Let her cry,” replied the niece. She had 
a delicate face which could be pitiless. 

“ She felt dreadful bad,” said Arabella, and 
she wiped her own eyes, overflowing at the 
recollection. 

“T'd die before I'd come crying to any- 
body,” said the niece; “but that isn’t all. 
You gave away all the wood on the south 
woodlot to Sam Stebbins, Aunt Arabella.” 

“T had to, I really had to, Sarah,” replied 
Arabella, eagerly. “Samuel’s son Billy, he’d 
been and signed a note, and couldn’t get 
enough money to pay, and Sam, he had to 
help him out, and it took every cent he had, 
and they were actually suffering for wood. 
They actually were, Sarah, and there was 
Billy’s wife with that little baby.” 

“Let them suffer then. Better to suffer 
than to steal.” 

“Oh, Sarah, it wasn’t stealing.” 

“Yes, it was. The door of vour heart is al- 
ways open, and they walk in and take ad- 
vantage of it,” returned Sarah, stoutly. 

“But they would have suffered, Sarah; 
Billy’s wife and that little baby.” 

“Let them suffer; it doesn’t hurt people to 
suffer.” 

“But you wouldn't want that little baby to 
freeze, Sarah.” 

“T guess they could have kept that little 
baby warm without stealing your wood,” re- 
plied Sarah, contracting her lips. 
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She had come over to spend a week of her 
vacation with her aunt; her school had closed 
earlier than usual on account of the measles. 
The next week she was to visit a cousin, then 
she was going on an excursion to the moun- 
tains. “You had better go with me, Aunt 
Arabella,” she said, presently. “It would do 
you good, and it isn’t going to cost much, only 
twenty-five dollars, and we can be gone ten 
days. Lottie White, the grammar-school 
teacher, is going with me, and you could go 
too, just as well as not.” 

Arabella laughed. Her enormous bulk quite 
filled up the doorway where she sat. Sarah 
was in a straight chair on the porch beside 
her. Arabella gave a facetious glance at the 
swelling slant unbroken by any waist-line, 
which swept from her double chin to her wide- 
ly planted feet in their cloth slippers. “I'd 
look pretty climbing mountains, wouldn’t I?” 
said she. Then she laughed again, a hoarsely 
sweet chuckle disturbing the depths of her 
great body. 

Sarah did not laugh in response. She had 
not a quick sense of humor. Other persons’ 
laughter puzzled her much more than their 
deeds. She could discover motives for any- 
thing else with greater success. “ You would 
not have to climb, of course,” she replied. 
gravely. “You could ride everywhere. Of 
course you could not climb mountains, Aunt 
Arabella.” 

“ Well, I guess I couldn’t go, anyway. I’m 
just as much obliged to you for thinkin’ of 
it,” said Arabella. 

“Tf it is the money,” said Sarah, slowly, 
“T must say I don’t feel right about your 
going without things to give to an able-bodied 
man like Sam Stebbins, but I’ve got enough, 
and it’s only twenty-five dollars—and—” 

“ Oh no, thank you; you’re real good, Sarah, 
but I couldn’t take it, nohow. I’ve got the 
money; it ain’t that. It’s only because I don’t 
think it’s best.” 

“Why don’t you think it is best?” asked 
the niece, bluntly. 

Arabella colored all over her great face of 
overlapping curves like a rose or a peony. 
“There are reasons,” said she, with a curious 
attempt at dignity. 

“ Well,” said Sarah, coldly, “I don’t want 
to pry into your secrets, Aunt Arabella, but I 
think it would do you good, and I see no sense 
in your going without everything for the sake 
of these shiftless, begging Stebbinses.” 

“Now, Sarah, Eben Stebbins ain’t shift- 
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less; nobody ever said he was. He’s always 
worked hard, but he’s been dreadful unfortu- 
nate. He’s had fire and sickness, and he’s 
sick himself. Look how lame he is with the 
rheumatism, poor man.” 

“Well, I wasn’t saying anything against 
Eben Stebbins,” admitted Sarah, “ but if he 
comes begging, he’s no better than the rest of 
them; a man begging of a woman!” 

“ He hasn’t, Sarah,” Arabella cried, eagerly. 
“ THe hasn’t said a word, but I know if he had 


a wheel-chair he could get around in it. But 
nobody has said a word about it. That was 
what I thought-I’d use the money for. Poor 


Eben has had a dreadful hard time, and I’m 
dreadful sorry for his daughter Minnie too.” 

“ What about her?” 

“ Nothing, only she was goin’ to get mar- 
ried to that Leavitt boy, and he’d just got his 
nice new little house built, and he had enough 
money saved up to buy the furniture, and the 
bank he kept it in has failed up, and he’s lost 
every dollar, and they’ve got to put off the 
weddin’. Eben offered to take them in with 
him, but the young man has got to live on his 
farm; you know it’s three miles out of the 
village. Minnie said she didn’t mind if there 
wasn’t any furniture except the little her 
father could spare her—he hasn’t got much 
you know—but the young feller is real proud, 
and says she sha’n’t live so, and he won’t 
borrow. They feel dreadfully about it, and 
I should think they would. I’ve always heard 
it was a bad sigr to put off a weddin’.” 

“Well, I don’t see what you can do about 
it,” said Sarah. She looked suspiciously at 
her aunt, who fidgeted a little, and made an 
evasive answer. 

“T don’t know as I ean do anything,” 
she, meekly. 
niece. 


said 
She was rather afraid of her 
She was, on the whole, relieved when 
she went away the first of the following week. 
She found it very peaceful to sit undisturbed 
in her disordered room, and not have Sarah 
raising a dust with the broom and making her 
move to facilitate the sweeping. She did not 
like a way Sarah had of always shutting the 
doors. She loved her doors to be open, and 
her windows. She felt aggrieved when Sarah 
insisted on having the windows on the sunny 
side of the house shut, though she said no- 
thing. The minute Sarah was gone Arabella 
waddled about softly and ponderously, fling- 
ing wide open doors and windows to admit 
anything which chose to enter: sunshine. 
winds, flies, stray cats—anything. Arabella 
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minded nothing, not even bats or bumble-bees 
or hornets. She made everything which chose 
to enter her home welcome, being instinct 
with a spirit of hospitality which included the 
little as well as the great. Arabella was no 
heartier in her weleome to the minister than 
to the old ragman to whom she sold no rags, 
but with whom she shared her dinner. It 
was not very much of a dinner. Arabella did 
not get up very elaborate repasts, but they 
were plentiful. She boiled vegetables or greens, 
she had bakers’ bread, eggs, and fruit— 
currants in their season, and apples. Arabella 
had quite an orchard. The village boys had 
the run of it. It was only through their gen- 
erosity, which spared Arabella some of her 
own bounty, that she had any apples from her 
own orchard. ‘The boys used to pick some for 
her, and bring them to the house, and she was 
exceedingly grateful, and never once thought 
that they had discharged any obligation tow- 
ard herself by so doing. Once she spoke to 
one of the boys’ mothers about it, and the 
woman looked at her wonderingly. “ Why, | 
don’t see that it is anything for you to thank 
them for,” said she. “I told Franky that he 
and Albert and George ought to go to work 
and pick your apples for you, you had been 
so good about giving them so many. Franky 
has come home with his pockets stuffed day 
after day. I shouldn’t have thought you 
would have had enough to make any pies.” 

“ Oh, I never make any pies; it’s too much 
work,” said Arabella; “and the boys have 
been real good. They have brought ever so 
many to me. Sometimes I have been afraid 
they have robbed themselves.” 

“Good land!” cried the woman. 
orchard is it ?” 

When she went home she told her sister 
she didn’t know as Arabella Lambert was alto- 
gether right in her mind. 

The village children descended like a flock 
of birds upon Arabella’s garden, and pillaged 
it at their will. They did not seem to care as 
much about the peonies as about the other 
flowers like roses or pinks. Their mothers 
told them not to bring those great coarse 
things home; they were in the way. Arabella 
was glad it was so. She would have suffered 
had the children been too free with the pe- 
onies: she might have forbidden them. Her 
one streak of parsimoniousness showed itself 
in the case of those great fully blown flowers. 
She used to watch jealously lest the children 
trample them. The peonies were in bud the 


“ Whose 
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**ARABELLA HAD QUITE AN ORCHARD.” 


Drawn by Cuanries Broveuton. 


week after Sarah went away, and in full blos- 
som the week after that, and they still en- 
dured when Sarah came up the walk one after- 
noon about five o’clock. 

Arabella put on her glasses and stared in a 
bewildered fashion at the straight, slim, gen- 


teel figure in the black India silk coming up 
the box-bordered path. She herself was sit- 
ting as usual in her doorway. 

“Why, Sarah Bisbee, that ain’t vou?” cried 
There was 
a note of dismay as well as surprise. 


Arabella, as her niece drew near. 
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“Yes, it is I, Aunt Arabella,” said she. 
“ Are you surprised ?” 

“ Yes, I guess I be a little. 
was up to the mountains.” 

“Well, I expected to be there,” replied 
Sarah, “but the excursion was given up on 
account of the illness of the gentleman who 
was to conduct the party. It is postponed 
for three weeks. So I thought-I would come 
over here. I thought I would give your house 
a thorough cleaning, and put up some currant 
jelly for you. Then I saw when I was here 
that some of your sitting-room chairs, and 
the parlor ones, too, for that matter, needed 
fixing up. The wood ought to be rubbed. I’ve 
got a nice recipe for furniture polish. Then 
I want to see about the spare-chamber cur- 
tains and the bed-spread being done up too.” 

Arabella stared at her niece, and her ex- 
pression of dismay deepened. “I wouldn’t 
bother about them, Sarah,” said she, frankly. 
“ Seems to me I wouldn’t. It would be a good 
deal of work, and you must be tired out.” 

“T am not half so tired when I am doing 
something,” replied Sarah, firmly. She made 
as if to enter, but her aunt Arabella did not 
move aside to allow her to do so. 

“T guess I'll go in and lay aside my bon- 
net,” remarked Sarah. Still Arabella did not 
move. 

Sarah looked at her in growing surprise, 
but she spoke easily enough. “TI guess if you 
will just move a little, Aunt Arabella,” said 
she, “ then I'll go in.” 

Arabella did not stir. She sat perfectly 
still, filling up the doorway. Her eyes were 
fixed upon a great clump of red peonies. 

The thought came to Sarah that possibly 
her aunt’s hearing was failing. She spoke in 
the loud, clear, imperative voice which she 
used in the school-room. “If you will move 
a little, please, Aunt Arabella,” said she, “I 
will go in and lay aside my bonnet.” 

Arabella did not move. The look of aston- 
ishment on Sarah’s face deepened to alarm. 
She touched her aunt, leaning over her, and 
shaking her gently by the shoulders. “ Why, 
Aunt Arabella,” she shouted, “what is the 
matter? Can’t you hear anything I say?’ 

“Yes, Sarah, I hear every word,” replied 
Arabella, unexpectedly. 

“Well, then, why don’t you move a little 
and let me go in? I want to take off my 
bonnet.” 

Arabella sat immovable with her eyes rivet- 
ed upon the clump of peonies. 


I thought you 
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Then Sarah straightened herself, and stood 
staring at her aunt in consternation and as- 
tonishment which almost convulsed her steady 
face. Arabella wore an old-fashioned muslin 
covered with a large pattern in purple cross- 
bars, between which were little bunches of 
pink roses. This voluminosity of purple mus- 
lin over Arabella’s bulk filled up the doorway 
completely with the apparent lightness of a 
flower. Out of the soft frills of the muslin 
arose Arabella’s creasy neck, and her large, 
rosy, imperturbable face. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the obstinacy of gentleness and mildness 
on that face; it was power of a kind to stop 
an army. Sarah continued to stare. “ Don’t 
you want me to go in, Aunt Arabella?” she 
asked, finally. 

Arabella made no reply, but her face 
twitched. It was the first time in her whole 
life that she had ever held the door of her 
house against her own kith and kin. 

“Well,” said Sarah, in ‘a high, thin voice 
that trembled slightly, “ if you don’t want me 
to go in your house, perhaps I had better go 
home, only it is too late for the stage-coach, 
and if I go to any of the neighbors to stay all 
night, they may think it strange that I don’t 
stay here.” 

Arabella made no reply to that. She was 
afraid of her niece with the unreasoning and 
uncaleulating fear of a child. She held that 
door, knowing all the time that it was a futile 
measure, that her niece must finally enter, 
that the evil day was only postponed. 

Sarah stood for a moment longer undecided. 
Then she gave her bonneted head a toss, and 
straight to the sitting-room windows she went. 
They were wide open and the shutters thrown 
back. 

Sarah gave a long look through a window, 
then she turned to her aunt, who kept her eyes 
fixed on the clump of peonies as if she found 
strength and support therefrom. 

“There are only that little card-table, and 
the shovel and tongs, and two chairs, and a 
cricket left in the sitting-room,” said Sarah. 

Arabella said nothing. 

Sarah went to a parlor window, and raised 
herself on tiptoe to look therein. Then she 
turned to her aunt. “All the parlor furniture 
is gone,” said she. 

Then Arabella spoke. “I knew how you’d 
feel about it,” said she, “ and I hated to have 
you know, but Minnie she came over here 
and she cried. She didn’t think of havin’ my 
furniture, but she cried, and the next morn- 
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ing I got Jonas Tibbets, and he loaded the 
furniture into his express-wagon, and carried 
it over to the new house.” 

“ All the parlor furniture, and almost all 
the sitting-room furniture,” said Sarah, slow- 
ly, as if she were informing herself. 

“TI never sat in the parlor, and no more 
than two at a time ever come into the sitting- 
room, and I can sit on the cricket,” said Ara- 
bella. 

“Have you given them the chamber furni- 
ture ?” 

“Enough to furnish two chambers, that is 
all, Sarah.” 

“ The spare-chamber furniture, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, I did. You know I never have any 
company to stay all night, except you, Sarah; 
and you know you always like the east room 
better; that ain’t touched.” 

“ Well,” said Sarah, grimly, “ I sha’n’t have 
to do up the spare-chamber spread and cur- 
tains.” 

“They would have been a sight of work,” 
said Arabella, eagerly. 

Sarah stepped forward. “ Well,” said she, 
“it was your own furniture, and I suppose 
vou had a right to do what you wanted to 
with it. When you have given away the roof 
off your house, and the clap-boards and shin- 
gles, and the floor-boards, as you’ll be sure to 
do before you die, you can come to my house, 
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I suppose, and I won’t sit in the door and keep 
you out. Now, Aunt Arabella, if that was the 
reason why you didn’t want me to go in, I 
know now, and there is no reason for keeping 
me out any longer. If you will move a little 
now, I’ll go in and lay aside my bonnet.” 

Arabella moved, half rising, and the slim, 
black silk-clad figure of her niece pressed past 
her into the house. 

Then Arabella sat down again, and a bea- 
tific expression was on her face. She looked 
like a child who had escaped a scolding, and 
was radiant and triumphant in the supremacy 
of its own way, and beyond that look was an- 
other which comes only to the face of the 
giver, out of all the faces of earth. 

She sat there filling up the doorway with 
her vast bulk, overspread with waves of pur- 
ple-barred muslin, a woman with no fine de- 
velopment of imagination or intellect, a wo- 
man whose whole scheme of existence was on 
lines so simple that they were fairly coarse, 
like those of the peony beside the gate, in 
which the mystery of the rose was lost in the 
grossness of utter revelation. She only knew 
enough to bloom like the flower, whether to 
her own grace or glory, it mattered not, so 
long as it was to her farthest compass, and to 
yield unstintingly all her largess of life to 
whomever crossed her path with a heart or 
hand of need for it. 
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A thousand barks the uncertain ocean sail, 


Bruised by the winds, stanch although tempest-tossed ; 


Where others, at the first breath of the gale, 


Struck on the rock of Fear—and all was lost! 
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7s ants HE Charlotte 
Bronté’s other books made no 
such impression upon her pub- 
lic as Jane Eyre, but perhaps 
one heroine of the first rank 
is enough for one author; so 
many authors have invented no memorable 
heroine at all. “Jane Eyre” was an epochal 
book, assembling in itself the elements of 
that electrical disturbance which had been 
gathering in the minds of women for a genera- 
tion, and discharging them in a type, a char- 
acter, which expressed their discontent with 
their helplessness, their protest against their 
conditions, their longing for equality with 
men, as from time to time some real or ima- 
ginary personality will. It is extremely in- 
teresting, viewed in this light, and if it ex- 
pressed the weakness that is always seeking 
to be at rest in strength, or to be changed di- 
rectly or indirectly into strength, then the 
fact has its own pathos, which every true man 
must respect. 


heroines of 





Rochester is such a man as most women, or 
most girls would like to be when they Oh to 
be men. They would like to be rough if they 
cannot be strong on other terms; they would 
even be wicked if they must, and would will- 
ingly suffer for their wickedness if only so 
they could be strong. But failing all this, 
they would at least like to be the sort of wo- 
man or sort of girl who is indispensable and 
vitally essential to strength, as Jane Eyre is 
in her relation to Rochester. The pity is that 
they should not see that Jane is really strong, 
and Rochester is really weak; but Jane does 
not see this herself, and it is doubtful whether 
her author saw it. What she and her lonely 
sisters worshipped in the dreary vicarage at 
Hawarth was manly strength; but from the 
father and brother whowere the only men they 
knew, they could not imagine this apart from 
wilfulness, and caprice and error; and so 
they gave us Rochester in “ Jane Eyre,” and 


Heathcliff in “ Wuthering Heights,” with wo- 


men to suffer for them, and to illustrate or 
inispire their power. Charlotte Bronté created 
the impassioned heroine, as I have called 
Jane Eyre, and Emily Bronté created the 
lawless heroine, like the two Catharines, but 
all their heroines measurably shared in the 
fascination which brutality, the false image 
of strength, seems to have for weakness. In 
these characters they changed the ideal of 
fiction for many a long day, and established 
the bullied heroine in a supremacy which she 
held till the sinuous heroine began softly but 
effectually to displace her. 


I 


The heroines of Emily Bronté have not the 
artistic completeness of Charlotte Bronté’s. 
They are blocked out with hysterical force, 
and in their character there is something ele- 
mental, as if, like the man who beat and 
browbeat them, they too were close to the 
savagery of nature. The sort of super- 
naturalism, which appears here and there 
in their story, wants the refinement of the 
telepathy and presentiment which play a part 
in Jane Eyre, but it is still more effectual in 
the ruder clutch which it lays upon the fancy. 

In her dealing with the wild passion of 
Heathcliff for the first Catharine, Emily 
Bronté does not keep even such slight terms 
with convention as Charlotte does in the love 
of Rochester and Jane Eyre; but this fierce 
longing, stated as it were in its own language, 
is still farther from anything that corrupts 
or tempts; it is as wholesome and decent as a 
thunder - storm, in the consciousness of the 
witness. The perversities of the mutual at- 
traction of the lovers are rendered without 
apparent sense on the part of the author that 
they can seem out of nature, so deeply does 
she feel them to be in nature, and there is no 
hint from her that they need any sort of 
proof. It is vouchsafed us to know that 
Heathcliff is a foundling of unknown origin, 
early fixed in his hereditary evils by the 
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“IN HER EAGERNESS SHE ROSE AND SUPPORTED HERSELF ON THE ARM OF HER CHAIR.” 


Drawn by Groner T. Tout 
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cruelty of Hindley Earnshaw, whose father 
has adopted him; but it is not explained why 
he should have his malign power upon Cath- 
arine. Perhaps it is enough that she is shown 
a wilful, impetuous, undisciplined girl, whose 
pity has been moved for the outcast before 
her fancy is taken. After that we are told 
what happens and are left to account for it 
as we may. 

We are very badly told, in terms of auto- 
biography thrice involved. First,- we have 
the narrative of Heathcliff’s tenant, “then 
within his the 


she has witnessed at Heathcliff’s house, and 
then within hers the several narratives of 
the actors in the tragedy. Seldom has a great 
romance been worse contrived, both as to 
generals and particulars, but the essentials 
are all there, and the book has a tremendous 
vitality. If it were of the fashion of any 
other book, it might have passed away, but 
it is of its own fashion solely, and it endures 
like a piece of the country in which its scenes 
are laid, enveloped in a lurid light and tem- 
pestuous atmosphere of its own. Its people 
are all of extreme types, and yet they do not 
seem unreal, lie the extravagant creations 
of Dickens’s fancy; they have an intense and 
convincing reality, the weak ones, such as 
ITeatheliff’s wife and son, equally with the 
powerful, such as Heathcliff himself and the 
Catharines, mother and daughter. A weird 
malevolence broods over the gloomy drama, 
and through all plays a force truly demonia- 
cal, with searcely the relief of a moment’s 
kindliness. The facts are simply conceived, 
and stated without shadow of apology or ex- 
tenuation; and the imagination from which 
they sprang cannot adequately be called mor- 
bid, for it deals with the brute motives em- 
ployed without a taint of sickly subjective- 
The author remains throughout supe- 
rior to her material; her creations have all a 
distinct projection, and in this, Emily Bronté 
shows herself a greater talent than Charlotte, 
who is never quite detached from her heroine, 
but is always trammelled in sympathy with 
Jane Eyre, with whom she is united by ties of 
a like vocation and experience, as governess. 
You feel that she is present in all Jane’s 
sufferings, small and great, if not in her 
raptures; but Emily Bronté keeps as sternly 
aloof from both her Catharines as from 
Heathcliff himself. She bequeathed the 


world at her early death a single book of as 


ness. 
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singular power as any in fiction; and proved 
herself, in spite of its defective technique, a 
great artist, of as realistic motive and ideal as 
any who have followed her. 


Il 


It is not easy to gather up the thread of 
the story from the several narratives within 
narratives and find one’s way by the tangled 
clew to the close. But after Earnshaw brings 
home from Liverpool the gypsy foundling 
whom his son hates and misuses he dies, and 
as this son sinks more and more into drunk- 


‘enness, it is natural and fated that his wil- 


ful sister Catharine should pity the dark, 


“*gilent boy, who repays her pity with all the 


passion of his turbulent heart. When they 
are no longer girl and boy, and it is a ques- 
tion of her loving Heathcliff, she marries if 
she does not love Edgar Linton of her own 
rank and kind, and Heathcliff, returning from 
years of self-exile, marries Isabelia Linton, 
against her brether’s will and without the 
pretence of love. His brute force fascinates 
the slight, romantic coquette, and she dies of 
his cruelty, leaving a son in whose feeble soul 
her folly centres, with an infusion of the 
father’s malevolence. Catharine dies, and 
her daughter Catharine inherits her wayward- 
ness without her powerful will, which could 
bend even Heathcliff’s. He, by his ruth- 
less cleverness, comes to dominate Hindley 
Earnshaw through Earnshaw’s besetting sin, 
and gathers the estate into his own control, 
pushing aside the heir, Hareton Earnshaw, 
whom he has imbruted, as Hareton’s father 
imbruted him in his time, and kept ignorant 
as a peasant and even more savage. After 
Catharine’s death he schemes to marry her 
daughter to his son, and so come into the 
Linton property as well. In spite of Edgar 
Linton, the broken and dying father, he suc- 
ceeds in enticing the girl to his house again 
and again, and he does finally effect the union 
of the children, while they are yet scarcely 
more than children. His son dies, and then 
Cathy lives with Heathcliff, a terrorized tor- 
ment, till Heathcliff dies too, hated as he has 
been by all except the hapless Hareton Earn- 
shaw, whom he has abused and defrauded, 
but who truly laments him. The reader is 
left to forecast a marriage between Hareton 
and Cathy whom he has always loved, but 
who has outrageously mocked and insulted 
him. 

Within this outline the author makes it not 
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only possible but imperative for the reader to 
believe that in rural England of the mid- 
century savageries were of occurrence among 
people of not ungentle condition, and atro- 
cious wrongs were perpetrated, such as would 
be incredible without her compelling magic, 
though things like them are well enough 
known to science. Throughout there is a 
dumb ache in the witness for help against 
Heatheliff, whose infernal will fulfils itself 
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in spite of everything, and whose cunning in- 
trenches him so safely that he does not 
defy so much as boldly ignore the laws under 
which other men live. Once or twice he is in 
danger of them, but chance as well as his own 
hardihood and subtlety befriend him; and 
when he dies successful in all his purposes, 
and dominant over all those he has put under 
him, a thrill of perverse sympathy with him 


softens the reader’s heart. Heathcliff is a 
great creation, but the women of the story 
are imagined with truth as great, and to 


hardly less tremendous effect. I am not sure 
indeed that the effect in the case of the first 
Catharine is less tremendous at all times, or 
at least I should be puzzled to match with any 
scene in which he rules certain passages 
where she is the chief figure. The reader will 


“<orop.” SHE CRIED, ‘YOU MUST LISTEN TO ME FIRsT.’” 


Drawn by Groner T 
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perhaps have in mind, as I have, their meet- 
ing when Catharine has been sick wellnigh 
to death from the quarrel between Heathcliff 
and her husband, and Heathcliff, always 
lurking about Linton’s house, makes his for- 
bidden entrance, and finds his way to her 
room. It is Mrs. Dean, the housekeeper, who 
tells the tale in this part. 

“He did not hit the right door directly; 
she motioned to me to admit him, but he 
found it ere 1 could reach the door, and in a 
stride or two he was at her side, and had 
grasped her in his arms. He neither spoke 
nor loosed his hold for some five minutes, dur- 
ing which period he bestowed more kisses 
than ever he gave in his life before, I dare 
say: but then my mistress had kissed him 
first, and I plainly saw that he could hardly 
bear, for downright agony, to look in her face. 

‘Oh, Cathy! Oh, my life! How can 
I bear it? was the first sentence he uttered, 
in a tone that did not seek to disguise his 
despair. ... ‘ What now? said Catharine, lean- 
ing back and returning his look with a sud- 
denly clouded brow: her humor was a mere 


vane for constantly varying caprices. ‘ You 
and Edgar have broken my heart, Heath- 
cliff. And you both come to bewail the deed 


to me, as if you were the people to be pitied! 
I shall not pity you, not I. You have killed 
me, and thriven on it, I think. How strong 
you are! How many years do you mean to 
live after I am gone? Heathcliff had knelt 
on one knee to support her; he attempted to 
rise, but she seized his hair and kept him 
down. ‘I wish I could hold you,’ she bitterly 
continued, ‘till we were both dead. I 
shouldn’t care what you suffered. I care 
nothing for your sufferings. Why shouldn’t 
you suffer? I do! Will you forget me? 
Will you be happy when I am in the earth? 
Will you say, twenty years hence, “ That’s 
the grave of Catharine Earnshaw. I loved 
her long ago, and was wretched to lose her, 
but that’s past. I’ve loved many others since: 
my children are dearer to me than she was; 
and at death I shall not rejoice that I am 
going to her: I shall be sorry that I must 
leave them.” Will you say that, Heathcliff? 
‘Don’t torture me till I’m as mad as your- 
self,’ cried he, wrenching his head free and 
grinding his teeth... While raising himself 
with one hand, he had taken her arm with 
the other; and so inadequate was his stock of 
gentleness to the requirements of her condi- 
tion, that on his letting go, I saw four distinct 
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impressions left blue in the colorless skin. 
‘Are you possessed with a devil? he pursued 
savagely, ‘to talk in that manner to me when 
you are dying? You know you lie when you 
say that I have killed you; and, Catharine, 
you know that I could as soon forget you as 
my own existence! Is it not sufficient for 
your infernal selfishness that while you are 
at peace I shall writhe in the torments of 
hell? ‘I shall not be at peace,’ moaned Cath- 
arine, recalled to a sense of physical weak- 
ness by the violent, unequal throbbing of her 
heart, whieh beat visibly and audibly under 
this excess of agitation. She said nothing 
farther till the paroxysm was over; then she 
continued more kindly —‘I’m not wishing 
you greater torment than I have, Heathcliff. 
I only wish us never to be parted.... Won't 
you come here again? Do!’ Heathcliff went 
back to her chair and leant over her, but not 
so far as to let .her see his face, which was 
livid with emotion. She bent round to look 
at him: he would not permit it: turning 
abruptly, he walked to the fireplace, where he 
stood silent with his back towards us.... In 
her eagerness she rose, and supported herself 
on the arm of her chair. At that earnest ap- 
peal he turned to her... An instant they held 
asunder; and then how they met I hardly 
knew, but Catharine made a spring and he 
caught her, and they were locked in an em 
brace from which I tho’t my mistress would 
never be released alive.... She put up her 
hand to clasp his neck, and bring his cheek 
to her own.... ‘ You teach me now how crue! 
you have been—cruel and false. Why did 
you despise me?’ Why did you betray your 
own heart, Cathy? I have not one word of 
comfort. You deserve this. You have killed 
yourself. Yes, you may kiss me and ery; and 
wring out my tears and kisses: they’ll blight 
you, they’ll damn you. You loved me—then 
what right had you to leave me? What 
right—answer me—for the poor faney you 
felt for Linton?’... ‘Let me alone. Let me 
alone,’ sobbed Catharine. ‘If I’ve 
wrong I’m dying for it. It is enough. You 
left me too, but I won’t upbraid you. I for- 
give you; forgive me!’ ‘It is hard to forgive, 
and look at those eyes, and feel these wasted 
hands,’ he answered. 


done 


‘Kiss me again, and 
don’t let me see your eyes! I can forgive you 
for what you’ve done to me. I 
murderer—but yours! 
were 
other, 


le ive 

can I ? 
against 
other’s 


my 
They 

each 
tears. 


How 
silent —their faces hid 
and washed by each 
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‘Service is over,’ I announced. ‘ My master 
will be here in half an hour.’ Heathcliff 
groaned a curse, and strained Catharine 
closer: she never stirred... ‘ Now he is here, 
I exclaimed. ‘ For heaven’s sake hurry down. 
You’ll not meet any one at the front stairs.’ 










“SHE LENDS HERSELF TO HEATHCLIFF’S PURPOSES BY HER DISOBEDIENCE TO HER FATHER.” 


Drawn by Grorer T. Tonts. 


‘I must go, Cathy,’ said Heathcliff, seeking 
to extricate himself from his companion’s 
arms... ‘You must not go!’ she answered, 
holding him as firmly as her strength al- 
lowed. ‘ You shall not, I tell you.’ He would 
have risen, and unfixed her fingers by the 
act; she clung fast, gasping. ‘No!’ she 
shrieked. ‘Oh, don’t, don’t go! It is the 
last time! Edgar will not hurt us. Heath- 
cliff, I shall die! TI shall die!’ ‘Damn the 
fcol! There he is,’ eried Heathcliff, sinking 


back into his seat. ‘ Hush my darling! Hush, 
hush, Catharine! I'll stay. If he shot me so, 
I'd expire with a blessing on my lips.’.... 
Edgar sprang to his unbidden guest, blanched 
with astonishment and rage. What he meant 
to do I eannot tell; however, the other 
stopped all demonstrations at once by pla- 
eing the lifeless form in his arms. ‘ Look 
there!’ he said, ‘unless you be a_ fiend, 
help her first—then you shall speak to 
ine. 
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III 

It might be thought that Catharine Linton 
was sufficiently involved in her ungoverned 
impulses; but her daughter Catharine is of a 
still more labyrinthine lawlessness. She has 
her father’s violent temperament, as well as 
his complexion; her malice, if qualities can 
be assigned a tint, is peculiarly blond, while 
her mother’s fury was brunette. She lends 
herself to Heathcliff’s purposes by her dis- 
obedience to her father, and first puts herself 
in his power by a romantic fancy for his 
weakling son, whom she duly despises when 
Heathcliff has forced their marriage, and 
her husband willingly and even gladly aban- 
dons her to his father’s barbarity. She ef- 
fectively lives Heathcliff’s prisoner till he 
dies, but she never yields in spirit to him, 
though quelled by blows into a literal submis- 
sion; and from time to time she breaks out 
into reckless taunts and defiances. It is an 
exposition of woman’s nature unparalleled 
in some traits. She has been delicately bred 
in her father’s house, and educated, if not 
disciplined; she would be expected to have 
the instincts of a class; but she seems not to 
feel the insult of Heatheliffs blows so much 
as to dread the mere pain; and you cannot 
help believing these are the facts of the case. 
You know it to be also true that he never 
relents to her out of tenderness for her 
mother’s memory; and that in the mere wan- 
tonness of her power she is quite capable 
of lacerating the proud ignorant soul of the 
only man who could have protected her 
against his ferocity. Surely that side of a 
girl’s nature was never so unsparingly studied 
as in the love-making between Hareton and 
Catharine, who first rouses all the wild beast 
in him by laughing at his crude attempts tu 
learn from her teaching, and then tames it to 
her will by the arts which her growing fancy 
for him inspires. 

“Earnshaw sat, morose as usual, at the 
chimney corner, and my little mistress was 
beguiling an idle hour with drawing pic- 
tures on the window- panes, varying her 
amusement by smothered bursts of songs, 
and whispered ejaculations, and quick looks 
of annoyance and impatience in the direction 
of her cousin, who steadfastly smoked, and 
looked into the grate... Presently I heard 
her begin, ‘I’ve found out Hareton, that I 
want—that I’m glad—that I should like you 
to be my cousin, now if you had not grown so 
cross to me and so rough.’ Hareton returned 
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no answer.... ‘ Let me take that pipe,’ she 
said, cautiously advancing her hand and ab- 
stracting it from his mouth. Before he could 
attempt to recover it, it was broken and be- 
hind the fire. He swore at her and seized 
another. ‘Stop,’ she cried, ‘ you must listen 
to me first, and 1 can’t speak while those 
clouds are floating in my face.’ ‘ Will you 
ga to the devil!’ he exclaimed ferociously, 
‘and let me be!’ ‘ No,’ she persisted, ‘ I won’t. 
Come, you shall take notice of me, Hareton: 
you are my cousin, and you shall own me.’ 
‘I shall have nothing to do with you and your 
mucky pride, and your damned mocking 
tricks. Side o’ t’ gate, now, this minute!’ 
Catharine frowned, and retreated to the win- 
dow-seat, chewing her lip, and endeavoring, 
by humming an eccentric tune, to conceal a 
growing tendency to sob.... ‘You hate me, 
as much as Mr. Heathcliff does, and more.’ 
*You’re a damned liar,’ began Earnshaw: 
‘Why have I made him angry, by taking your 
part, a hundred times? And that when you 
sneered at me and despised me, and—’ ‘I 
didn’t know you took my part,’ she answered, 
drying her eyes, ‘and I was miserable, and 
bitter at everybody; but now I thank you, 
and beg you to forgive me: what can I do 
besides?’ She returned to the hearth and 
frankly extended her hand. He blackened 
and scowled like a thunder-cloud, and kept his 
fists resolutely clinched, and his gaze fixed 
on the ground. Catharine, by instinct, must 
have divined that it was obdurate perversity 
and not dislike that prompted this dogged 
conduct, for after remaining an instant unde- 
cided, she stooped and impressed on his cheek 
a gentle kiss.... ‘Say you forgive me, Hare- 
ton, do. You can make me so happy by 
speaking that little word. He muttered 
something inaudible. ‘And you'll be my 
friend? added Catharine, interrogatively. 
‘ Nay, you'll be ashamed of me every day of 
your life, he answered, ‘and the more 
ashamed the more you know me, and I cannot 
bide it.’ ‘So you won’t be my friend? she 
said, smiling as sweet as honey and creeping 
close up.” 

No one can deny the charm of this, the 
absolute reality, the consummate art, which 
is still art, however unconscious. Did the 
dying girl who wrote the strange book, where 
it is only one of so many scenes of unfalter- 
ing truth, know how great it was, with all its 
defects? In any case criticism must recog- 
nize its mastery, and rejoice in its courage. 
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; &3N the western slope of moun- 
tainous Mexico is a beautiful 
lake resembling in size and 
surroundings the Lake of Ge- 
neva. It is called the Lake of 
Chapala, and as it is out of 
the beaten track, many visitors who feel that 
they have seen Mexico quite thoroughly fail 
to see that interesting place. 

To reach charming Chapala one must either 
take a steamer from the end of the lake, or 
leave the train at the station called Atiquiza, 
thirteen miles the mountains. Then 
comes a drive over a road so full of bowlders 
and holes, hills and valleys, that the wonder 
is one has a bone unbroken in one’s body at 
the end of the journey. 





acToss 


A diligence awaits 
you such as is only seen in museums now- 
adays. Such a very odd old thing it is, im- 
mensely heavy, with gigantic wheels, and a 
body as big as a house, with leather straps in- 


THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


MAUD PAUNCEFOTE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
. 

side hold on to. It is drawn by eight 
mules. It goes back and forth daily to 
Atiquiza station to fetch the mail, passen- 
gers, and parcels. The driver, a young 
“neon,” receives the vast wages of fifty cents 
per diem for driving his very refractory 
mules, who frequently kick and plunge and 
are not in any way broken. Most primitive 
are his methods. Those he cannot reach with 
his whip he corrects with a_ well-directed 
stone from a heap lying at his feet. There is 
also a conductor on this great conveyance. 
He spends his time in jumping on and off the 
diligence, and in killing little birds with well- 
aimed stones when not engaged in mending 
the harness or punching a slow mule—little 


to 





eares which frequently interfere with his 
amusements. That thirteen-mile drive is an 
experience—over such loyely country, with 


sudden views of the lake on turning a corner 
or arriving at the top of a tremendously steep 
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THE DILIGENCE IN THE HIGH 


climb. The wonder is how the mules ever get 
the old machine up the mountains. Dur- 
ing the rainy season it is a marvel how it ever 
all through the mud and over the 
swollen streams. 

Chapala is 400 feet lower than the city of 
Mexico. The lake is surrounded by moun- 
tains, which in that lovely atmosphere, so 
high and rarefied, take every shade of violet 
and pink and blue. The coloring is magnifi- 
cent, and the sunsets and starlight nights are 
The Southern Cross is 
seen, and every star seems 


goes at 


things to dream of. 
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fishermen, who, owning the 
land around the lake, are 
able without any trouble 
to their lazy natures to 
carry on their business of 
supplying the market at 
Guadalajara, the nearest 
city. After a good haul 
they take their fish to 
town on  mule-back—a 
long journey by road. The 
Indian’s wants are few; 
nature has done so much 
for him. In that climate 
no fires are 
their shanties are merely 
huts of adobe and thatch, 
adobe being a sort of clay 
plastering together a few 
Not an ex- 

pensive style of building, 

surely, and about architec- 
ture they do not worry. Neither are they par- 
ticular as to many rooms—sleeping-apartments 
or parlors or kitchens—so one or, at most, 
two compartments make a house. Sleeping 
in the open air wrapped around by the 
“serape,” a striped, colored rug, is much in 
vogue among the men, and right they cer- 
tainly are, as it is more healthy than those 
awful huts where, as in Ireland, the pig, the 
hens, and most of the live stock share the 
house with the proprietor. As to the neces- 
saries of life, the lake supplies fish, banana 


necessary, so 


wooden posts. 





brighter and bigger and _  , 
nearer, and the sky more 
filled with gems than one 
ever imagined. 

The little village of 
Chapala nestles down be- 
low the mountains on the 
shore of the lake. There 
is a small foreign settle- 
ment there whose mem- 
bers have discovered the 
charm and have built 
villas on the borders of 
the lake, the air being 
very good for the lungs. 
But the native Indians are 
not inclined to sell their 
homesteads, so it is diffi- 
cult to procure land on the 
Very pic- 
Indian 





water’s edge. 


turesque are these 
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and orange trees grow in profusion, and ap- 
parently in every one’s garden, a little maize 
to make the pancake “ frizole”—what more 
can one want? These supply all the native’s 
wants. The climate is so warm and lovely 
that cotton clothes are all any one can wear. 

Life at this rate hardly necessitates an in- 
come, so very naturally the Indians would 
rather keep their lovely sites down by the wa- 
ter than sell them, however well, and have 
to move off up the mountains, where they must 
come far to fish, and may lose their right to 
what living the lake supplies. As in every 
Mexican city, the market square or plaza is 
the great place of “ rendezvous,” and on Sun- 
day mornings and féte-days a little fair is 
held, when every one, well dressed in cleanest 
white or blue, is to be found there buying or 
selling, chattering, gossiping, and flirting. 
Such are the charmingly, merry, picturesque 
scenes, for in Mexico all is color, brilliant and 
variegated. The Chapala “plaza” is sur 
rounded by shady orange-trees, with a charm- 
ing peep of the lake down past the lovely 
white church. 

The life of the hacienda is one of the char- 
acteristics down there; as it used to be in old 
plantation days, everything is grown or made 
on the farm. There is a fine specimen of one 
not far from Chapala belonging to a rich 
Mexican. The house rambles round three 
court-yards or patios, and the stairway is on 
the first inner court, outside the house. All 
the rooms are on different levels, with a step 
or two from one to another. Long galleries 
run round each patio. 

Close to the house, almost in the garden, is 
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a lovely old church 128 years old. It is small 
and picturesque. Great pink oleanders like 
large bouquets on the low gray adobe wall 
make a bit of color for an artist. On this 
hacienda they have a mill run by machinery, 
so that the flour leaves in the sacks and is 
taken down to the cars by a light tram drawn 
by mules. The proprietor, a very enterpris- 
ing man, has many new inventions in run- 
ning order. 
and 


He has planted an orange-grove 
made a garden round it; alleys divide 
the fields of oranges, and along the edges 
are rose-bushes, geraniums, and creepers, such 
as bougainvillea and plumbago. Finally it 
will all grow into a fascinating and unique 
garden combining use, fragrance, and beauty. 
In that land where vegetation is so luxuriant 
one has but to put things in the earth, and, 
behold! they grow like magic. 

Lazy as the Indian of that region certainly 
is, and uncivilized, he has a trait in common 
with modern civilization—the love of bathing. 
He bathes and swims in the lake, and also 
in the many sulphur pools which abound. In 
riding by—for driving is out of the question, 
on account of the roads deep in dust or mud, 
according to the season—one sees a brown or 
black head, like a strange water-lily, appear- 
ing upon the surface of one of the pools. 
Here the water is warm, over seventy de- 
grees, and the Indians stay in and stew for a 
long while. They are an amiable people, most 
grateful for any kindness, but the men are 
very jealous, and murders are frequent from 
a kind of vendetta. The frequent glass of 
pulque is responsible, no doubt, for many of 
these deeds. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


FACT most interesting to American 

women is that the Czarina of Russia 

is especially interested in the work of 
women’s clubs all over the world, and believes 
that they are potent factors in the progress 
of every land. The first thing she reads in 
foreign papers is the account of what her sex 
is doing. She has stimulated Russian women 
to form organizations similar to those in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

There are now several flourishing clubs in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, and, encouraged 
by her sympathy, others are springing up even 
in the most secluded provinces. In order 
that the COzarina keep thoroughly in 
touch with each one of these, the Czar has 
ordered a full report of each meeting to be 
sent to-her, and has appointed a court stenog- 
rapher to attend all the meetings of the St. 
Petersburg clubs, and take down 
their proceedings for her Majesty’s perusal. 
The photograph shows the Czarina as she ap- 
peared when reading a paper before a wor 
man’s philanthropical society in Moscow. 

Sad news to many all over the world was 


may 


women’s 
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THE 


DOWAGER EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


the recent cable despatch that the Dowager 
Empress of Germany, the widow of the pop- 
ular “Unser Fritz,” and eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria, is desperately ill, so ill that 
the aged English Queen and the Prince of 
Wales were contemplating a journey to her 
bedside. 

The Empress Frederick has always been an 
interesting and rather pathetic figure because 
of her long years as Crown-Princess and the 
short and sad reign of her handsome husband. 
That her illness should be, as reported in the 
despatches, of the same nature as his, cancer, 
is an added touch of pathos. 

The photograph here shown of King Victor 
Emmanuel and Queen Helena of Italy shows 
them at a recent review of the royal troops 
at Turin. The young king, who has in- 
herited his throne through the tragic death 
of his father last summer, has also inherited 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY AT A REVIEW AT TURIN, 





a great and warlike high reputation as a 
name to keep up with , 
the other royal tradi- 
tions of -the House 
of Savoy. Queen Hel- 
ena is one of the beau- 
tiful daughters of 
Prince Nicolas of 
Montenegro. 

Mr. Julian Paseal, 
whose recent Chopin 


pianist, and especially 
as a Chopin inter- 
preter. His playing is 
delicate and dreamy, 
his tonal effects good, 
and his enunciation 
clear. In some _ re- 
spects the new pianist 
is an iconoclast who 
essays to read _ his 














recital at  Sherry’s é a Chopin in purely light 
called out an artistie Ty Nee tone, denying him 
and wholly sympa- ~ \ if often the passionate 
thetic audience, sug- : ; ~ sweep, the occasional 
gests in physique both << d a, quick thrill of emotion 
Felix Mendelssohn ’ “a that is especially char- 
and Frederick Chopin, rat ™, . acteristic of Chopin’s 
as described by Fanny > Stati Bee? ss unique genius. Mr. 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Pascal is the composer 
Pascal comes from se % of a number of piano- 
Barbadoes, but re- [pee ‘ "| forte compositions 
ceived his training in that are distinguished 
Europe, whence he JULIAN PASCAL. for graceful and 


brings with him a From a sketch by Acuser Srxuwen. haunting melody. 
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so fashionable as at the present time, the rea- 
son for this being that the material as it is 
now manufactured possesses many advantages 
that it formerly lacked. Crépe veils, for in- 
stance, are so much lighter in weight than 
they were, owing to there not being nearly 
so much dressing in the fabric, that it is not 
only lighter, but wears far better, and can 
much more easily be renovated. The first 





Henrietta c1.oTs gown with band of crépe and fur trimming 


LACK is so universally worn that it is 
difficult to decide at first glance whether 
a black gown is a mourning gown or 
not, but there are many materials and trim- 
mings only suitable to be worn under such 
circumstances. Crépe, to begin with, makes 





a most satisfactory t.i:mming, and was never House gown of crépe and crépe de Chine 
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cost of a handsome crépe veil is of course con- ; 
siderable, but it will wear for a long time, and can 

be done over and over again and come out each 

time looking as fresh as ever. Entire gowns are / 
made of crépe, for both the house and the street, 
but it must be confessed that they are rarely used 
for street wear. A crépe house gown is a most 
exquisite garment, for long lines can be employed 
most becomingly in its construction. Mourning 
cloths and fabrics of all kinds look much better 
when trimmed with crépe, and there are numbers 
of smart costumes the skirts of which have a deep 
band of crépe put on like a circular flounce, and 
with waist or jacket heavily trimmed with the 
same material. Dull mourning silks are also 
trimmed with crépe put on in broad bands, in 
bands of different widths, and in narrow folds. A 
smart Henrietta cloth gown or Eudora cloth, as 
it is called now, has the skirt trimmed with a band 
of crépe that comes half-way up on to the skirt 
in front and then gradually tapers down to a very 
narrow band at the back. The waist has a 
flat cape collar that in front ends 
with long'straight tabs; this is made 
entirely of the crépe,as are also the 
belt and the deep cuffs. This gown 
is intended for house wear, and 















































its lines are especially good. 
Crépe bonnets worn with long 
veils are suitable only for deep 
mourning, and it is customary now 
not to wear the crépe veil, except 
for the loss of a husband or child, 
for a longer time than six months. 
The veil is of different lengths for 
husband and child; the longest is 
worn reaching almost to the hem 
of the skirt at the back, and the 
best shaped bonnet is the Marie 
Stuart, fitting close to the headand 
finished with narrow bias folds or 
a shirred band. The veil is put 
on across either the length or 
breadth, with one piece falling over 
the other. It very 
rarely happens 
now that the veil 
is worn over the 
face. A small 
face veil trimmed 
with crépe is used 
instead, but one 
end of the long 
veil is left so it 
can be pulled for- 


ward if desired. BRocaDeD TAFFETA TeEA GOWN, With black velvet lattice over white. 
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Hats made entirely of 
crépe follow closely the 
lines of the hats of other 
materials, only the crépe 
is shirred or put on in 
folds or tucks. The only 
trimming is bows of dull 
silk with dull jet buckles, 
while many of the hats 
have the bows entirely of 
crépe. It is quite a for- 
eign fashion and one that 
is not generally adopted 
here, although sometimes 
seen, to wear a long veil 
on a flat hat, the veil put 
on ina box-pleat ; but for- 
tunately the style will not 
be likely to meet with gen- 
eral favor. Another style 
that is comparatively new 
within the last few years 
is, instead of wearing the 
flat Marie Stuart bonnet, 
to have a French bonnet. 
as it is called, with a high 
trimming at the left side, 
of a rosette with stiff ends 
or stiff little bows entirely 
of crépe. This*is 
more becoming to 
some faces than 
the plainer ‘style, 
but comes rather 
under the head of 
dressy mourtiing. 

After crépe is 
given up peau de 
soie, uncut velvet, 
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and dull mourning silk 
are used as trimmings on 
gowns and also on hats, 
while gowns made of the 
dull silk are supposed to 
be deep enough mourning, 
especially when trimmed 
with dull jet. Dull jet 
waists made high or low 
are not so expensive as 
might be thought, for the 
material may be bought 
by the piece and easily 
transferred to some silk 
or satin waist that has 
seen its best days. This 
kind of jet is also used 
to trim cloth gowns, But 
now there comes a ques- 
tion as to just what ma- 
terial shall be worn, for 
the laws as regards strict 
following of any one kind 
of material for second 
mourning have been 
changed, and many ap- 
parently incongruous fab- 
rics are put together. 
For instance, velvet, 
trimmed with dull jet, is 
seen, and velvet was for- 
merly considered quite in- 
correct, even for second 
mourning. <A French hat 
made entirely of crépe 
has a cockade of white 
tulle, which is certainly 
startlingly irrelevant. But 
all these styles are merely 
eccentricities, and it is 
best until the mourning 
is entirely laid aside to 
try to follow out the 
more old-fashioned rules 
of the different materials 
designed for mourning 
only. 

One of the oddest com- 
binations of material seen 
in any of the new mourn- 
ing gowns shown in Paris 
is that of a dinner gown 
s.own here. The whole 
body of the gown is 


CLOAK OF PULL BLACK oLoTn with three tucks, and circular flounces 
which are a continuation of the tucks in front; three smal! shoulder 
capes and flaring ruffles at the wrist. 


white silk with a dull fin- 
ish, over which is a cover- 











ing of black net crossed 
by narrow dull jet. A 
deep circular flounce of 
crépe is around the foot 
of the skirt, and another 
is used as a bertha on the 


low-cut bodice. Inside 
this is a tucker of sheer 
white muslin tied with 
black. The sleeves are of 
jetted net, unlined. 
Strange as the combina- 
tion of white silk and 


black crépe seems, it is 
exceedingly smart in this 
gown. 

A street costume of 
black Henrietta cloth has 
a pointed band of crépe 
around the over-skirt and 
a narrow edge of black 
fur on the two under- 
ruffles and around the top 
of the outlining 
a crépe yoke. A sash of 
crépe is at the back, and 
a belt of the same fastens 


bodice, 


the bodice, which has a 
short basque. 
A good model for a 


long cloak is shown here. 
It is of plain broadcloth. 
Down each side of the 
front are three stitched 
tucks, and by a clever ar- 
rangement the effect is 
given of three coats, one 


above the other at the 
bottom. This is done by 
eutting the two under- 


tucks in separate pieces, 
a shaped flounce being a 
continuation of 
piece. 


each 
These are caught 
black satin lining. 
over them falls the 
itself. There are 
little capes on the 
shoulders, and three flaring 
rufiles around the wrist. 
Crépe de Chine and 
crépe combine beautifully 
in a house gown with 
much shirring. The back 
of the bodice is plain ex- 
cept for a slight fulness 


to a 
and 
coat 
three 
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shirred into a narrow 
space at the waist. The 
front is shirred on the 
shoulders and caught 
across the bust in sur- 


plice fashion with a dull 
jet buckle. Shirring forms 
the whole upper part of 
the sleeves, which fall 
in a ruffle around the el- 
bows. A chemisette and 
collar and the lower 
sleeves are of crépe, and 
are the front 
breadth of the skirt and 
a narrow panel at each 
side. Between these pan- 
els and down the back the 
crépe de Chine falls full 
from a shirred yoke. 
Another pretty gown, this 
all of crépe, has a waist- 
eoat of black cloth worn 
over a chemisette of white. 


80, too, 


Hovse GOWN OF BLACK PRAU DE sore With jet bands; front of full shirred 


chiffon ; 


collar and chemisette of white lace 
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Some very smart arrangements in neck- 
wear are shown in the best shops now for 
mourning. The stocks are very high, built 
up with soft folds of crépe or chiffon, and 
trimmed with ruches of crépe across the ends. 
Some dull-finish silk is used, too, in their 
make-up. 

There are many new styles of neck-wear in- 
tended solely for mourning which are un 
usually attractive. Mousseline de soie and 
chiffon are the favorite materials, and far 





Srook anp vie of black taffeta with raches of chiffon. 


more becoming than the dull silk ties or the 
peau de soie. A smart stock is finished with a 
narrow ruching of chiffon, and the tie, a but- 
terfly bow, has the ends trimmed with the 
same ruching. Another and longer tie is of 
folds of chiffon with only the narrowest ruch- 
ing as a finish. Sheer white linen collars and 
cuffs are worn in the deepest mourning by 
widows, while the narrow collar and cuffs 
of hem-stitched linen are appropriate for any 
one to wear who wears mourning, whether for 
a near or distant relative. 

Stunning effects are gained in some of 
the black and white combinations for half 
mourning. For instance, a tea gown of black 
and white brocaded taffeta has lattices of 
black velvet ribbon over plain white, and 
sleeves, rufiies, and searf of chiffon. This is 
rather a new fad, as already stated, this use 
of velvet for half mourning,:and a geod one, 
as it gives much more latitude in the decora- 
tion of black and white gowns. 

Peau de soie and armure silk are much 
used in white and black for half mourning, 
and in black for even rather deep mourning, 
with crépe trimmings, as they are so dull in 
finish. The simple hem-stitched white lawn 

Cncelt dient tile Gelinatah of ciate. ent Ceenticcte of collars and cuffs, which formerly were worn 
white chiffon. only by widows, are very much used for 
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MOURNING COLLAR of chiffon with crépe ruche. 


mourning by every one. A _ perfectly simple 
house gown for mourning has a severe train 
skirt of Eudera cloth with two narrow pi- 
pings of crépe, about an inch apart, outlining 
the front breadth on each side. The waist is 
in the form of a bolero, with the same two 
little pipings of crépe around the edge and 
revers, over a front of black chiffon. 
The collar is of the chiffon, too, very high, 


worn 


with a soft bow at the front, and just a nar- 
row fold of white chiffon around the top. 

Plain gowns of black cloth or serge, with 
trimmings of mohair braid or fur, are the 
usual thing for street wear, with cloth or Per- 
sian lamb coat. 

Some of these cloth gowns have bands of 
stitched panne velvet as trimming, and this 
really gives a good effect for light mourning. 
Uneut velvet, too, is good, and cut out pat- 
terns of the cloth stitched dull silk. 
Hats to match cloth have the folds 
or cut patterns the same as the gown itself. 
smart little hats of fur have been 
this winter for half mourning. The 
toque and turban shapes lend themselves well 
to this sort of thing. The thin, fine Persian 
lamb and broadtail drape well on a frame, 
and a rosette of chiffon adds the smart touch 


onto 
gowns 


Some 
made 
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at one side. Whole toques of chiffon, too, are 
seen, with, perhaps, only an aigrette for trim- 
ming. Dull black breasts are much used, also, 
on cloth or chiffon or uncut velvet. 

The question is often brought forward as 
to whether children should wear mourning for 
any relative, but unless for the loss of some 
very near and dear relation it is not neces- 





Street Gown of severely plain fashion in Eudora cloth } 
and crépe, with long coat. 
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Dinner cows of black net over dull white silk, crossed by mourning jet net- 
work ; flounce of crépe. 


sary to dress children in deep mourning. For 
a parent, sister, or brother black should be 
worn for a time, but crépe trimmings are not 
necessary. Unless a girl is sixteen years of 
age she is not expected to wear a veil, even 
a face veil edged with crépe, but a black 
chiffon face veil is perfectly correct if she 
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desires to wear one, with 
her simple walking hat. A 
plain black serge costume, 
skirt and coat, a felt hat 
trimmed with bows of taf- 
feta ribbon, or a straw hat 
for summer, and black 
glacé kid gloves comprise 
all that is necessary for a 
mourning outfit for a young 
girl, not forgetting a black 
flannel or a black silk waist. 

Jewelry -is out of place 
with .deep. mourning, and 
colored stones look especi- 
ally unsuitable. Pearl neck- 
laces and pearl pins are per- 
missible after the first six 
weeks, but until that time 
are also tabooed. A _ black 
gown made in severe style 
and trimmed with crépe, 
and lightened by handsome 
(liamonds and pearls, is as 
becoming a costume as a wo- 
man can ever wear. Even 
colored rings should be laid 
aside for a few weeks, for 
the hands loaded 
down with emeralds, rubies, 
turquoises, ete., when only 
crépe and deep mourning 
fabrics are considered pos- 
sible, is certainly not in 
good taste, but the dia- 
monds and pearls, having 
no color, are the first jewels 
that are allowed. For the 
period of deepest mourning 
pins of black enamel are 
made which are effective. 

Chiffon and wmousseline 
de soie, while used by peo- 
ple not wearing mourning, 
are considered to be among 
the mourning fabrics, and 
certainly look more _ in 
keeping than chiffon, with 
its dull, lustreless folds. 
Embroidered chiffon can be used only when 
the mourning has been, materially lightened 
and broecades and figured silks are worn. 
Both low and high cut waists of the tucked 
chiffon are greatly in demand, while as trim- 
ming for dull crépe de Chine it is considered 
more suitable than crépe itself. 


to see 
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Denutante’s eown Of pink chiffon with bolero and orna- 
meuts of cream lace. : 


HERE is no question that the 
sciousness of being correctly dressed 
goes a long way toward making a wo- 

man feel at her ease. The gown need not be 
one that has cost a small fortune, nor need 
it be in the very latest fashion; if it is not 
contrary to the prevailing style, and is be- 
coming, then the woman who wears it is at 
liberty to enjoy herself without the disagree- 
able consciousness of something wrong which 
destroys her peace of mind. The story is told 
of a very clever woman who at one time was 
always self-conscious and ill at ease, and who, 
after a summer spent abroad experienced what 
seemed to be a marvellous change of heart, 
or at all events, a change of manner. She 
was asked the reason for this strange transfor- 
mation, and said it was due entirely to the 
fact that she had no longer to think of her 
“Western back”—in other words, she had 
always had the consciousness that her clothes, 


con- 





FOR RECEPTIONS 


made by some incompetent.dressmaker in a 
small town, fitted badly in the back. And 
this fact was sufficient in itself to destroy her 
comfort and peace of mind, and she had now 
adopted the sensible plan of having few 
clothes, but those few well made. 

A few years ago it was the fashion for wo- 
men who gave receptions to deck themselves 
in elaborate ball gowns, with low neck and 
short sleeves. Then came the rather better 
custom of wearing square gowns, but still 
gowns that could be classed as full dress. 
The effect was hideously incongruous of the 
hostess and her friends who received with her 
being gowned as for a ball, while the guests 
who arrived were in street gowns. Now good 
sense has ordained that the hostess shall be 
gowned in some smart gown that is emphati- 
cally high-necked and long-sleeved, and suit- 
able only for the house. Even the débutantes 


receive their guests in gowns made high in 
the neck and long in the sleeves. 


Occasion- 


Warre Linerty sik @own with yellow lace and bodice and 
bows of yellow velvet. 
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Matron’s Gown of manve peau de swie with lace and brown fur. 
Ye.Low o1.orn Gown with yoke and vest of brown velvet; cream lace bands and black chiffon scarf. 


ally a guimpe is seen that has an unlined 
yoke and sleeves; but this savors too much 
of a ball gown being made to do duty for two 
The reception gowns are all long, 
and made of brocaded crépe de Chine, plain 
crépe de Chine, Liberty silk, or any of the 
thinner fabrics. They are most elaborately 
trimmed with lace or with pleatings of chif- 
fon, while the cloth gowns in white or all the 
light shades are exceedingly severe, and so 
made that they show the beauty of the fabric 
unmarred by trimmings. Lace is used also 
on the cloth but of heavy quality. 
It is not put on in entre-deux or in ruffles, as 
on the thinner materials, which look for all 
the world like costumes intended for garden 
parties. One favorite style of skirt for the 
crépe de Chine reception gowns has a broad 
band of lace down the front breadth. The 
side breadths are tucked half-way down and 
finished with a straight band of lace entre- 
deux and lace ruffle, while the back breadths 


occasions. 


gzowns, 


are gathered into a small space at the back 
of the belt, and left quite plain. A skirt like 
this requires a waist trimmed with lace in 
yoke, under-sleeves, or fitted front, or in lapels 
over the shoulders and a fichu effect in front. 
Light blue and light pink crépe de Chine are 
the favorite colors for reception gowns for 
young girls, while the grays and blacks are 
left for older women. 

The term “reception gown” is applied to 
the costumes worn by the guests at a recep- 
tion, and are made in two distinct styles—the 
severely plain tailor gown is perfectly possi- 
ble when made of smooth cloth, but requires 
to be worn with an elaborate silk or satin 


waist, and trimmed with handsome furs, 
while the lining of the coat must be of white 
satin. An exceedingly smart black cloth 


gown with skirt tucked with the finest of bias 
tucks at the sides and back has an attached 
flounce headed with scallops of cloth that are 
let in to look like cut-work. The jacket is 
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Reception @own of blue cloth, with jacket and cut pattern 
of black velvet. 


long, three-quarter length, with small revers 
and a straight plain collar. The revers and 
the facing of the coat and the collar are of 
panne velvet, on which is a narrow braiding 
of black and The same trimming is 
continued down the facing. Not only is this 
braiding in a narrow line at the edge of rev- 
ers, collar, and cuffs, but is in small designs 
worked throughout so as to break the plain 
effect of the panne velvet. 


gold. 


The costume is 
a plain one, but when the fronts are turned 
open to show the shirt of tucked white peau 
de soie embroidered in heavy embroidery silk 
with light pink and blue butterflies around 
the lace yoke, the gown looks as smart as any- 
thing that could be imagined. 

Exceedingly smart hats 


are worn at re- 
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ceptions, made of light velvets and cloths, 
tulle and velvet trimmed with ostrich feathers, 
and fur with flowers. 
not absolutely 

tailor gowns. 


These latter, however, 
correct excepting with 
There are few bonnets seen— 
in fact, none at all, except for older women— 
but even the smallest of the hats are most 
elaborate in design. It is rather a fad at 
present to wear the hat and shirt-waist the 
same color, or a tie to match the color of 
the hat, the idea being to repeat the color that 
is in the hat on the gown. P 

White button gloves, of glacé kid, or a pale 
shade of the same color as the gown, are 
correct, while the hostess and the guests who 
receive with her wear the mousquetaire gloves. 
It is not the fashion to take off one’s wrap, 
and the whole costume must be built on the 
idea that it is to be worn in-doors and out. 


are 








ee: ove foodsrin 


Beier CLotu Gown with tobacco-brown velvet and band of 
Astrakhan on revers; lace frill in front, 
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Paunokssr uovse Gown for middle-aged woman: the material is bands of cloth 
stitched on satin, with waistcoat of white lace. 


ple look long-waisted a great mistake is 

very often made in trying to have the 
waist below the belt fit too closely. Only ex- 
actly at the waist-line should the fit be made 
at all tight, for if the waist below the belt 
is too small the entire waist will be thrown 
out of position. The dressmaker endeavors 
by pulling it up on the shoulders to make it 


| N the attempt to make short-waisted peo- 


fit smoothly across the shoul- 
ders and bust, and there in- 
stantly comes a most discour- 
aging break below the arms. 
All this can be avoided by al- 
lowing sufficient width below 
the belt. The waist can be 
made short — comparatively 
short—at the back and sides, 
and a long point in front. 

Many of the new skirts have 
a seam in front, six or eight 
narrow bias tucks at the hips, 
and the material of the back 
breadths gathered into a small 
space at the belt. These bias 
tucks on the hips are in real- 
ity mere cords, and very often 
when the skirt has a box-pleat 
in the back, the cords are con- 
tinued round the back, but 
then the line must be very 
earefully made to continue 
the long-waisted effect—that 
is, the cords must be much 
shorter at the back, gradually 
lengthening to the hips. 

It is impossible to make the 
new skirts fit as they should 
over the hips unless the petti- 
coats worn underneath are 
also carefully fitted. These 
should be made either with a 
deep yoke, buttoned at the 
back or finished with a cord, 
each seam gored so that it 
gives the effect of darts, and 
with the fulness at the back 
put in double box-pleats. 
Many women do not wear 
flannel petticoats at all, sub- 
stituting instead heavy wool- 
len tights; these also must be 
fitted carefully. The silk 
petticoat lined with albatross 
cloth is sufficiently warm, even for cold wea- 
ther, but fits better when put on a deep yoke. 
Some dressmakers insist that all the under- 
clothes should be fastened to the edge of the 
corset with buttons, but unless a woman is 
very stout the fitted yokes or petticoats are 
all that is necessary. The skirts of the gowns 
should be finished with a cord and cut well 
down in front, and also should have hooks 
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to fasten them to the 
waists, now that the waists 
are made shorter at the 
back. It is a good plan to 
fasten the skirt down in 
front, either below a hook 
on the (which 
must be flat, or it will 
make an ugly bunch), or 
with a safety-pin. 


corsets 





The new trimmings aré 
more elaborate than ever, 
and colored stones are 
used in the greatest pro- 
fusion, while 
both the light and heavy 


designs, are used on cloth 


laces, 


and silk materials. The 
favorite materials for 
evening wear are bro- 


Chine, 
Liberty gauze, all in very 
light shades. 


caded crépe de 
The newest 
color is a pale old-rose, or 
rather ashes of roses. 
Many new materials have 
just been imported that 
show the richest brocades 
and most exquisite flow- 


ered silks. 


cades 


The new bro- 
double 
width, wider than cloth, 
and in designs that look 
much like  wall-paper. 
The width is 
to be necessary to mnake 
the skirts that are 
to be in style, which show 
the 
front, and are circular at 
the sides and back. The 
designs and colorings are 
all on the 1830 patterns, 
and quite different from 
anything that we have seen off the stage for 
a long time. These new fabrics will not re- 
quire anything like the same amount of trim- 
ming demanded on the plain colors, but are 
expensive enough in themselves to make the 
question of less expense problematical. 
Trimmings of cloth of gold on which are 
embroidered designs in steel, jet, pearls, and 
colored stones are considered none too hand- 
some to trim ecrépe de Chine gowns, while 
the cloth of gold itself is used with plain 
silks and satins and velvets. It is a superb 


Vout. XXXIIT.—141 


come in 


supposed 
new 


lace petticoats in 








Buiur cLoTn novse Gown for young girl: sleeves and square bertha of cloth em- 
broidered in gold and black ; bodice of mousseline de svie. 


material, although of course more or less 
theatrical in appearance. The Russian belt- 
ing now comes all widths, and also gives the 
effect of being of cloth of gold. It is a mis- 
take to use too much of this Russian ribbon 
on street gowns, although it is most effective, 
while the silk or cloth of gold by the yard is 
most inappropriate with anything but even- 
ing gowns of the very richest fabrics. With 
white satin embroidered in gold, the back 
breadths of gold give a most regal appear- 
ance, and do not seem at all incongruous. 
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Evasogats Tea Gown of pink satin and black lace ; yoke of shirred chiffon over pink, with trimming of heavy white 
lace; black velvet bows and ends, with black velvet cuilar also; uulined sleeves of chiffon. 

















CHILD’S FLANNEL NIGHT-GOWN 
HE design for a child’s flannel night- 
dress shown in this number may be pur- 
chased in pattern form in any of the 

four available sizes for children, at the uni- 
form price, 25 cents. The pattern comprises 
one-half back form, 
one-half of yoke, one 
right front perforated 
outlines for 
left-front portion, one 
shoulder, and one side- 


to show 


strap form, one single- 
piece sleeve and band 


for same. To make 
the garments for well- 
grown girl of ten 


years will require from 
four to four and one- 
half yards of flannel 
27 to 30 inches wide. 
The seams in this gar- 
ment will occur under 
each arm and at the 
left side of the front, 
where the fastening 
should occur. The 
gown may be opened 
from neck to foot, or 
may be from 
down. A 
two-inch hem is allow- 
ed for on all patterns. 
The lines for shirring 
in front are perforated. 

The back of the 
skirt of the garment is 
gathered into a down- 
ward - pointed yoke 
which should be lined. 
In the smaller sizes a 
single width of flannel will serve to cut this 
portion, but in the eight and ten year sizes 
it may be necessary to piece. This may be 
done by seaming goods straight down the 
centre or by laying the pattern on a fold of 
goods and joining gores at the sides. Pref- 


closed 
waisi-line 





CHILD'S FLANNEL NIGHT-GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 354. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


erably the seams should be felled down; but 
where a quicker method of making is neces- 
sary they should be stitched on the wrong 
side, the garment turned, and a second row of 
stitching given down the right side. 

Fine needle-women may prefer to make the 
entire garment by 
hand. To these it is 
suggested that a fine 
feather-stitching down 
the front, shoulder, 
and wristbands will 
add greatly to the 
daintiness of the 
gown. The §fasten- 
ings occur under the 
band at the left side, 
and button-holes may 
be made through this, 
or a fly may be intro- 
duced which will se- 
cure the garment in- 
visibly. 

The sleeves are in 
one piece, to be gath- 
ered slightly into the 
armhole, and again at 
the wrist, where they 
are banded. A snug 
effect may be gained 
by leaving the band 
open at the seam, and 
there fastening it 
with button and but- 
ton-hole. 


RAGLAN WAIST 
HE fashionable 


garment that now 
is published for the 
first time in cut-pa- 
per-pattern form is a development of the 
shirt-waist combined with the raglan sleeve. 
now enjoying a decided vogue. Heretofore 
this feature has been reserved for coats of the 
box variety, and for cravenette and other 
storm coats. The shape of the new sleeve 
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commends it highly 
to a more general use, 
especially for active 
persons. The newest 
idea in regular shirt- 
waists is to have them 
made in leather-color- 
ed flannel, with lea- 
ther trimmings where 
this is possible. All- 
white flannel waists 
trimmed with gold 
soutache or flat white 
military braid also 
are highly in favor. 

The new pattern 
garment consists of 
eleven pieces repre- 
senting, respectively, 
one-half of front, two 
pocket portions, one 
short strap for side, 
and long centre front 
band; one-half of 
back, one-half of 
standing and turned- 
over collar, and com- 
plete sleeve composed 
of one upper and one under portion and one 
band for wrist trimming. The collar is to be 
made in two portions, seamed together at the 
turned or upper edge. 

The pattern allows for a short skirt that 
will admit of the skirt proper being worn as 
low over it as personal preference may desire. 
It is perforated to show position for gather- 
ing at waist, both front and back; and again 
to indicate place for adjusting the side strap 
and pocket. The lower portion of the latter 
should be placed in position first and stitched. 
The stitched flap, which may be faced with 
some bright silk, is then placed over it, point 
upward, and stitched, after which it is to 
be turned downward over the pocket and well 
pressed. The point of the strap that laps it 
may be lightly tacked to it, and a button, or 
three very small gilt ones grouped, will pro- 
vide a pretty finish. Where preferred, small 
leather-covered buckles may be used for this 
portion. 

All of the straps should be turned in, basted, 
and the inner rows of stitching completed be- 
fore placing in position. They may then be 
basted securely and the last and outer line 
of sewing put in, this time being taken 
through the waist itself. The straps should 





RAGLAN SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 358 
See advertisement in back pages. 
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be unlined, if the gar- 
ment be made of ordi- 
narily heavy flannel. 
If the garment be 
made in thin material 
or the straps them- 
selves of silk or satin, 
a lining of crinoline 


may be introduced 
with advantage. 

Both parts of the 
eollar should be inter- 
lined with thin but 
firm and pliant can- 
vas. Where the fab- 


ric employed is firmly 
woven, the edges of 
the collar may be 
brought together sim- 
ply without turning 
in, and finished with 


a row of. stitching 


placed very close to 
the edge. The inner 
collar alone may be 


used where preferred 
by making after the 
ordinary method fol- 
lowed with the plain “ stand-up” variety. 

The regular sleeve is made up in two pieces, 
having an outer and inner arm seam, the 
upper part reaching up over the shoulder, 
where it enters the neck-line after the man- 
ner of a small gore or gusset. The fitting of 
this portion will not be found difficult if two 
precautions be taken, viz., work quickly and 
handle the seams as little as possible. Attach 
the lower portion of the sleeve to the arm’s- 
eye, being careful to make notches match; 
baste closely. From the point of the sleeve 
where the inner seam meets the arm’s-eye 
turn the seam outward and lap over the waist 
portion, basting lightly together. When the 
garment has been fitted, the sides may be 
basted smoothly, and the finishing rows of 
stitching may be given. 

The overlapped seam effects are to be pre- 
ferred in making the raglan sleeve, but if for 
any reason this idea may not be carried out, 
a regular seam may be made and finished by 
a flat applied strap stitched to correspond 
with the trimming down the sides. 

A variety of ways suggest themselves for 
fastening the new bodice. Where a severe 
tailor effect is desired a thin silk “fly ” may 
be introduced under the centre band, and flat 








CUT 
silk buttons may be 
used. Hooks and eyes 
are not to be recom- 
mended for this gar- 
ment except at the 
waist-line, where their 
small size may, in 
instances, make 
them desirable. Five 
large metal buttons 
evenly distributed will 
give a handsome fin- 
ish to the centre front 
band, but these re- 
quire regular button- 
holes which, to be 
effective, should be 
made with all the care 
bestowed upon a piece 
of embroidery. Where 
the seamstress is a 
novice and not an ex- 
pert button-hole mak- 
er, a visit to some 
near-by small tailoring 
establishment is ad- 
vised, where, for a few 
cents each, the button-holes may be finished 
in a professional manner. The tiny gilt 
buttons now so much in vogue may be set at 
even distances in groups of three with fash- 
ionable effects. With a trimming of this 
kind the under “ fly ” must be introduced. 

The edge of the skirt of this waist may be 
turned up in single fold and stitched, or fin- 
ished with a thin ribbon binding. The gath- 
ering in the centre of the back and at each 
side of the front should be stayed by a back- 
ing of tape or a narrow bias strip of silk, 
stitched securely at each side to the bodice. 
Alterations may be made from the shoulder 
seams by lapping slightly more or less than 
the seams indicate in the pattern. 

Harper’s Bazar patterns being made upon 
live models of regular and normal sizes, it will 
prove better usually, where a doubt exists as to 
size desired, to send for a smaller rather than 
a larger size of pattern. Our pattern-pur- 
chasers are counselled to enclose name and 


some 


BACK 


address (including city and State), together 
with size desired, clearly written with each 
(See announcement among ad- 
Attention to these details 
will greatly facilitate the prompt sending of 
pattern selected. 

To make this garment, which may be pur- 


order sent. 
vertising pages.) 


PAPER 
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chased at the usual 
price (see advertise- 
ment in back pages of 
each issue), will re- 
quire 3 yards of flan- 
nel from 27 to 30 
inches wide. This 
quantity is calculated 
for a figure of full 36- 
inch bust measure. 


GOLD BRAIDS 
HE almost univer- 


sal use of gold 
braids in the pres- 
ent season makes 


timely a few sugges- 
tions as to the méans 
of applying them. 
Generally they are 
sewed on by hand, 
lightly, and in no in- 


stance drawing the 
thread tight. Where 
wide gold braid is 


NO. 853. used for belting there 
should be no strain 
upon it. If combined into belt with velvet 
the two may be stitched together by machine, 
and if stayed with a backing of canvas they 
will retain shape without showing an undue 
tendency to wrinkle. 

A fancy at present very much in vogue is 
to employ narrow gilt braid beautified in vari- 
ous ways by hand. French knots in black or 
white floss are sewn at intervals along the 
braid, or a_herring- 
bone extending the 
width of the braid is 
worked. Whichever of 
these trimmings is 
used the ornamenting 
of the braid should be 
done before. the latter 
is applied to the gown. 
Two or more narrow 
braids, or braid alter- 
nating with velvet 
ribbon, may be joined 
together by a herring- 
bone or fancy lace- 
stitch done in black 
silk or other color to 
combine effectively 
with the color of the 
gown. 








BACK 


VIEW NO, 854. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


>N interesting moment at the 
recent meeting of the New 
York State Federation at Al- 
bany was that on Thursday, 
just before the noon adjourn- 
ment, when Miss Anna Max- 
well Jones asked for recognition. A thrill 
of expectancy went through the assembly 
when a Capitol officer followed Miss Jones, 
bearing something large encased in tissue- 
paper. When this was stood upon the Speak- 
er’s desk and denuded of its wrappings, it 
was found to be the handsome loving-cup 
intended as a gift to Mrs. Helmuth from the 
members of the federation. Miss Jones pre- 
sented the cup in a characteristically witty 
speech, to which Mrs. Helmuth responded 
with evident feeling. No one doubted her 
sincerity when she referred to the moment as 
one of the proudest of her life, to be ranked 
only with the hour of her marriage, and that 
other supreme hour in a mother’s life when 
her first-born is laid in her arms. “I she!] 
cherish this cup with affectionate pride,” said 
Mrs. Helmuth, “and it shall go down a 
valued heirloom to my children and my chil- 
dren’s children and through the line of my 
descendants.” While Mrs. Helmuth spoke 
the audience rose, and as she finished gave 
her the Chautauqua- salute. The cup, which 
is a special product of the Tiffany work- 
shop, stands eighteen inches high, and holds 
ten pints. It is graceful as well as mas- 
sive, and is beautifully decorated in floral 
relief work. It rests on a tray embellished 
with the same design, and bearing the same 
inscription as itself. This reads as fol- 
lows: 





Presented to Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in the Assembly Chamber, State Capitol, 
Albany, November 16, 1900, by the Clubs of the or- 
ganization as a testimonial of their appreciation of 
her long and successful service, made so by her 
gentleness, generosity, and justice. 1897—1900. 


HE Educational Department of the West 

End Woman’s Club of Chicago con- 
ducts a system of lectures which is as im- 
portant as a lyceum or institute course. For 
example, this winter “The Heroines of Eng- 
lish Fiction ” are being considered, as a study 
of the growing ideal of womanhood as de- 
picted by our greatest novelists. Six lec- 
tures are included in this course, a second 
of similar length being on the topic, “ The 
Men who Made the Nation.” A comprehen- 
sive outline of reading accompanies each 
course. The club is one of the most im- 
portant of the Chicago clubs, counting a 
membership of over three hundred. Its work is 
accomplished under three departments—Edu- 
cational, Municipal, and Philanthropic. The 
Educational Department, of which Mrs. John 
©. Dunn is chairman, has active representa- 
tives in the Chicago Public School Art 
Association, the League of Cook County 
Clubs, the Protective Agency for Wo- 
men and Children, the Art Association of 
Chicago, and in the vacation schools. In 
this way the club co-operates in all thes« 
enterprises. The Municipal Department, 
Mrs. Nelson A. Heap, chairman, has taken 
an interest in one of the city schools, pro- 
vided it with pictures, and supplied other 


needs. It has been instrumental, too, in carry- 


ing through various other civic efforts, and 
aids in the work of the City Improvement 
Association and that of the Society for De- 
linquent and Dependent Children. The com- 
mittee has“ contributed sixty dollars a year 
for a probation ofticer in the Juvenile Court. 
It co-operates in the Consumers’ League in 
the city, and also in the Domestic Science 
Bureau, which is an outgrowth of club 
effort in Chicago. The Philanthropic De- 
partment, Mrs. W. H. Hawes, chairman, has 
conducted for three years a work-room for 
women in connection with one of the district 
organizations of the Bureau of Charities. 
At this work-room last year one hundred 
women were kept employed, and paid in 
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groceries and money. The students at Lewis 
Institute co-operated with the club-women 
in this effort, and instructed the women 
workers in the method of preparing a simple 
luncheon for themselves. . The department 
also contributes sixty dollars for probation of- 
ficer, five dollars to the Flower Mission, and 
one hundred dollars to the Woman’s Model 
Lodging House Association. A delightful 
chorus is a part of the club, composed of 
twenty-five women under the leadership of 
one of the members, Mrs. P. F. Pettibone. 
The chorus gives musicales, and lends its 
talent frequently to the meetings. The reg- 
ular literary meetings of the club are held on 
the first and third Fridays of each month, 
from October to April. 
inclusive, in the after- 
noons. At these a 
miscellaneous pro- 
gramme is presented 
under the charge of 
the programme com- 
mittee. The club is 
federated in the gen- 
eral and State soci- 
eties. One of the by- 
laws provides that the 
courtesy of the club 
ean be extended but 
twice to the same in- 
dividual. The chief 
officers are: president, 
Mrs. Edward G. 
Clark; first vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. C. 
Vaughan; second vice- 
president, Mrs. M. E. 
Cole; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. B. F. 
Richolson; corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. 
K. Tracy; and treasurer, Miss M. E. True. 


HE annual meeting of the League of 

American Pen Women, held recently at 
its headquarters in Washington, showed that 
organization to be in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. The retiring president, Mrs. Marian 
Longfellow O’Donoghue, presided. The re- 
ports of the several officers were read, that 
of the librarian, Mrs. Juliette M. Babbitt, 
stating that the League library now num- 
bers over one hundred bocks, all contributed 
by the authors. A number of new members 
were elected to active membership, and Mrs. 
Louis W. Hall, of Harrisburg, and Mrs. 





FE. P. Terhune (Marian Harland) were made 
honorary members. An application for mem- 
bership, too late to be considered at this meet- 
ing, was received from Mrs. Grace Gallatin 
Seton-Thompson. The election resulted as 
follows: Mrs. A. L. Craig, president; Mrs. 
Juliette M. Babbitt, vice-president; Mrs. 
Emma V. Triepel, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Evelyn Clark Morgan, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Elizabeth A. Hyde (re-elected). 
treasurer; Miss Mary B. Stratham, auditor; 
Miss Anna B. Patten, librarian. 

HE report of the committee appointed by 

the Chicago Woman’s Club to ask a de- 
tailed account of the deliberations of the 
board of the General 
Federation in the 
“Ruffin case,” was 
presented at a late 
meeting of the club. 
The proposed discus- 
sion of the matter 
brought out a large 
attendance, and occu- 
pied the attention of 
the members for fully 
three hours. The ma- 
jority report of the 
committee was sub- 
mitted by the chair- 
man, Mrs. Keith, and 
called for a _ protest 
against the action of 
the general board. 
The committee had 
received a communi- 
cation from Mrs. 


LOVING-CUP PRESENTED TO MRS. HELMUTH. Rebecca Lowe, the 


president of the 
General Federation, who said, “As an ex- 
ecutive, I took no action; as a member of 
the executive board, I can tell you that 
the matter regarding the accepting of the 
credentials from Mrs. Ruffin was laid upon 
the table at our first meeting in Milwaukee, 
and no effort afterward was strong enough 
to take it off the table.” Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie then followed with the minority 
report. It represented that the clubs were 
founded upon social lines, and that it was un- 
wise to call for a break in the foundations. 
Conventions and social customs, the speaker 
thought, should be recognized. In the dis- 
cussion which followed opinions were freely 
expressed. Mrs. Henrotin said among other 
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things: “I don’t like any attitude that pro- 
tests against an act of our superior board. 
We should be very cautious in our criti- 
cism, and I think the matter should be de- 
ferred. I saw this trouble coming under my 
presidency.” Mrs. Williams, the only color- 
ed member of the club, was attentively heard. 
Her plea was that her people asked only for 


an opportunity. The members called for 
and protested against immediate action in 
almost equal numbers, although it was 


thought that if the matter had come to a 
vote at the time, the minority report, favor 
ing class distinction, would have carried. A 
motion, however, to consider the matter still 
longer prevailed, and it was postponed, to be 
brought forward at the next. business meeting, 
to be held near the 1st of February. At 
this meeting it is understood that Mrs. Hen- 
rotin will offer resolutions deferring the sub- 
ject until the next biennial meeting. 

HE twenty-seventh annual convention of 

the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, held at Washington, D. C., 
through the first week of December, was one 
of the most successful in point of attendance 
of any previous convention. The work o 
the week may perhaps be summed up in the 
resolutions adopted, which pledged renewed 
loyalty to the union, felicitations over the 
victory in the exclusion of Brigham H. Rob- 
erts from the House of Representatives, fa- 
voring the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
opposing the army canteen, urging the en- 
franchisement of women, expressing “ sym- 
pathy with organized labor in its just de- 
mands for a living wage, an eight-hour day, 
the prohibition of child labor, and in all wise 
efforts for justice and freedom”; urging 
adoption of laws to secure purity in man as 
well as woman, and protesting against the 
government regulating vice in any form in 


the Philippines, instead of suppressing it. 
A delegation from the convention waited 
upon the House Committee on Insular Af- 


fairs to advocate Representative Littlefield’s 
bill against the sale of liquor, opium, and in- 
toxicants to aboriginal tribes and native races 


of the Pacific islands. One of the sessions 
was devoted to services in memory of mem- 
bers who had died during the year. The 
delegates and visiting temperance women 


were given a reception by President and Mrs. 
McKinley. The election of officers resulted 
in preserving intact the entire list, which 
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therefore still stands: president, Mrs. L. M. 
N. Stevens; vice-president-at-large, Anna A. 
Gordon; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Su- 
sanne M. D. Fry; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Clara C. Hoffman; assistant recording secre- 
Mrs. Frances E. 


tary, Beauchamp; trea- 
surer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker. 
HE Committee on Trees of the Rox- 
burghe Club, Roxbury, Massachusetts, 


accomplishes unusual work. It secured last 
year an appropriation from the city of five 
thousand dollars for wire guards, and twenty 
thousand trees are being protected through 
its efforts. It has worked with the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association to secure 
the. nomination of suitable persons for elec- 
tion as tree wardens in the various towns. 
To the work of the Club through its com- 
mittee during the last four vears is largely 
attributed the formation of the Boston Com- 
mon Association, which has for its particu- 
lar care the condition and needs of the trees 
of the Common. The committee’s work in 
behalf of Arbor day has been so inspiring 
that it has attracted attention throughout the 
country, and letters have been received from 
half of the States of the Union expressing 
the deepest interest in the subject. The chair- 
man is Mrs. John Noble, 168 Ruthven Street, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


also 





HE membership of the newly appointed 

committees of the General Federation is 
now completed. Those not already announced 
in the Bazar are: Membership — Mrs. Deni- 
son, New York, chairman; Mrs. G. W. Ken- 
drick, Jr., Philadelphia; Mrs. E. M. Van 
Vechten, Cedar Rapids; Mrs. Anna D. West, 
Somerville; Mrs. Frederick Hanger, Little 
Rock. Educational—Miss E. C. Sabin, Mil- 
waukee, chairman; Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
Cambridge; Dr. L. L. W. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia; Miss L. L. Bloomstein, Nashville; Miss 
Clara D. Cole, Deadwood, South Dakota. 
Committee on Industrial Problem as it Af- 
fects Women and Children — Mrs. Platt 
Decker, Denver, chairman; Miss Edith M. 
Hawes, Boston; Mrs. James Humphrey, Kan- 
sas; Miss Mary FE. Richmond, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Levi Young, Portland. Art—Mrs. A. 
H. Brockway, Brooklyn, chairman; Mrs. S. 
J. Parsons, Los Angeles; Mrs. Thomas Mont- 
gomery, Hamlin, Minnesota; Miss H. A. 
Whittier, Lowell; Miss C. C. Newton, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
MMEDIATELY after the elec- 
tion, Jeffrey went to see Ca- 
denhouse, and found him in 
his tower. They began to talk 
about Binks, who had been re- 
turned in triumph by an over- 
whelming majority. 

“T knew he’d succeed the moment I rec- 
ognized him,” Jeffrey remarked. “ Binks’s 
influence on an audience is magnetic. Read 
his speeches, and you find nothing in them; 
listen to them, and you are all aglow. You 
remember that night in London when I took 
you to hear him and drink Soul Revivers /— 
you remember how the people gazed at him? 
Once he caught their attention and riveted 
their gaze, he could do anything he liked with 
them.” 

“ By-the-way, how did that night end?’ 
‘adenhouse asked. 

Jeffrey laughed. 

“How did the other night end?’ he 
joined. 





-_ 


re- 


“T haven’t the remotest idea,” said Caden- 
house. 

“Neither have I,” said Jeffrey; “ neither 
has anybody, I’ll bet, but Binks himself. Yet 
I am morally convinced that that cordial is an 
illusion—at least the effect of it is. If the 
liquor were as strong as it appears to be, the 
reaction would be unpleasant. But there is 
no reaction from it, no after-effect.” 

“So I observed. Yet I don’t 
acts,” 

“Plucky of the widow, wasn’t it, to stand 
by him?” Jeffrey remarked. 

“ Er—yes, I suppose so,” said Cadenhouse. 


see how it 
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“ But I—er—dislike that sort of display my- 
self.” 

“It’s theatrical, of course. By-the-way ” 
—he took out his note-book—* I’m interested 
in a theatre a friend of mine is running. [ll 
just make a note of that incident; it might 
be useful to him.” 

When he had jotted down the note, he turn- 
ed over the leaves of the book, and showed 
Cadenhouse a page on which were words and 
lines. 

“©an you make that out?” he asked. 

Cadenhouse could make nothing of it. 

“That is meant for Babs,” Jeffrey ex- 
plained, “asleep under a tree—you know the 
spot. That’s meant for the river. I found 
her there, fast asleep, and such a picture! I 
thought it would make a good set. By-the- 
way, you are on very good terms with Babs, 
are you not?” 

“T have known her all her life,” Caden- 
house answered, stiffly. 

“ She’s a pickle, or ’m much mistaken.” 

“Babs is erratic,” Cadenhouse answered— 
“or rather used to be erratic as a child. She 
is older now, and knows better.” 

“ Erratie do you call it!” said Jeffrey, in a 
tone which was indescribably offensive to Ca- 
denhouse. 

“You are not speaking slightingly of Babs, 
I presume?” he said. 

“Not if your intentions are serious,” Jef- 
frey answered, laughing. 

“1 do not in the least understand you,” Ca- 
denhouse rejoined. 

Jeffrey laughed again. 

A servant came in at the moment with a 
letter. Cadenhouse took it from him, and 
held it in his hand unopened. 


, by Sanan Guano 
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“Don’t be an old humbug,” Jeffrey said, 
when they were alone again. “From some- 
thing she let fall, I feel sure you know Miss 
Babs a lot better than you pretend.” 

“T know nothing in the least to her dis- 
credit,” said Cadenhouse, much annoyed. 
“ And, what is more, I am sure she is inca- 
pable of doing anything in the least dis- 
creditable.” 

As the words left his lips, the door opened, 
and Babs the Impossible walked in. 

She walked in with the easy air of one who 
is at home in the place. 

When she saw the gentlemen, she stopped 
short. 

For a few seconds Jeffrey Wylde looked 
hard at Cadenhouse, with a cynical smile on 
his face; then he turned on his heel and left 
them together, without so much as another 
glance at Babs. 


“Why is Jeffrey rude to me?” she de- 
manded. 
“Because you are here,” Cadenhouse 


groaned, clinching his nervous hand till the 
knuckles whitened. 

“IT beg your pardon for being here, Caden- 
house,” Babs began. “I heard you had gone 
away. Ally Spice saw your omnibus with a 
lot of luggage on it pass on the way to the 
station—” 

“Some guests were going,” said Caden- 
house. 

“ And I was roaming about this afternoon 
without intention, and came to the tower,” she 
pursued; “and the door was open, and the 
impulse seized me on a sudden to run up— 
as you were away—to run up for a last look. 
I’ve been up to the top of the tower—not into 
the second stage, though the door was un- 
locked. You said you would show me that 
yourself some day, and unless you show me 
it yourself, I do not care to see it—now. I’ve 
been up to the top of the tower, looking down 
at the peaceful land, and at the sea; all is so 
quiet, so infinitely calm, out there—such a 
contrast to the terrible turmoil here ”—she 
clasped her hands to her heart. “ Caden- 
house, i’ve made a mess of my life somehow. 
Everything has gone wrong with me. I don’t 
know what I’ve done, but all the people about 
avoid me. Just now, down there on the road, 
Meg Normanton and her sister crossed over, 
so as not to have to speak to me; and Lady 
May, passing in her carriage, turned her head 
aside; and the other day Squire Normanton 
met me and nodded familiarly, without tak- 
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ing off his hat. What have I done? What 
have I done? I seem to have lost caste utter- 
ly. Nothing has gone right with me since 
you deserted me.” 

“Since J deserted you, Babs!” Cadenhouse 
exclaimed. “ You sent me away.” 

Babs shrugged her shoulders expressively. 
Cadenhouse’s countenance had _ contracted. 
He played nervously with the letter, which 
he still held in his hand. 

“ Pray open that letter,” Babs said, bitter- 
ly. “I see you are more interested in it than 
in me.” 

“TI must open this letter, Babs,” Caden- 
house answered. “ But, believe me, I mean 
you no disecourtesy—and no unkindness ei- 
ther, Heaven knows! I had no idea you— 
you—” 

He broke off, and tore the letter open. As 
he read, his hand trembled and the color left 
his face. 

“Bad news, I’m afraid,” Babs exclaimed, 
with concern in her voice. 

Slowly he folded the letter, and slowly he 
returned it to its envelope. He looked like 
one sore stricken. 

“ Babs,” he said, “I think I ought to tell 
you at once. I had no suspicion that you— 
that I—that your decision was not necessarily 
final. And now I am bound in honor to 
marry your aunt.” 

“My aunt!” she cried, aghast. 
going to marry Aunt Lorraine!” 

“Tam,” he said. “ This letter settles it.” 

They gazed a moment into each other’s 
eyes. Babs made as if she would have said 
something, but her voice failed her. Caden- 
house was just in time to save her from fall- 
ing. He made her sit down, he put some 
water beside her; then hurriedly, as if he 
could not trust himself, he did what he 
thought was best under the circumstances— 
he left her alone. 

It was late when Babs left the tower. A 
close carriage was waiting for her. She un- 
derstood it was for her, because the footman 
opened the door when she appeared. She 
looked perfectly calm and collected, but she 
felt like one in deadly peril, whose every fac- 
ulty is on the alert. There was something 
to be done; she knew that there was some- 
thing to be done—but what? As she drove 
through the country lanes her mind pursued 
the vague idea, but could not grasp it. 

Arrived at Dane Court, she was going 
straight up to her room, but she had to pass 


“You are 
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“* YOU ARE GOING TO MARRY AUNT LORRAINE! 
Drawn by A. lL. Keser. 
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her aunt’s room on the way. The door was 
wide open. Babs stopped. The room was 
brilliantly lighted, and Miss Kingconstance 
was standing in the middle of it. She greet- 
ed Babs with a radiant smile. In her cos- 
tume of white brocade, her pearls and her 
diamonds, she looked like a bride elect. 

“She expects him to-night,” flashed into 
Babs’s mind, and sudden rage seized upon 
her. 

She went up to her aunt, and dropped her a 
curtsy. 

“ Good-evening, Marchioness of Caden- 
house,” she said. “I congratulate you.” 

“ Oh, Babs, don’t!” Miss Kingconstance ex- 
claimed, the light going out of her counte- 
nance—* don’t call me that yet. Don’t you 
know it’s unlucky? But—who told you?” 

The light returned to the lady’s face. Babs 
was looking at her curiously. For the first 
time she appreciated her aunt’s good looks, 
and she suffered a cruel pang. 

“Who told me?” she said. “ Why, he did, 
of course. I was there when he read your 
letter.” 

“ There—where ?” Miss Kingconstance ask- 
ed, bewildered. 

“In the tower.” 

“In the tower—alone—with Cadenhouse!” 

Babs hastened to explain. There was no- 
thing mean in her nature; she was all for fair 
fight. 

“ You saw him read the letter?” Miss King- 
constance said. 

~*Te." 

“ How did he take it? Did he look happy ?”’ 

“ Anything but,” said Babs. 

“ Babs! are you telling me the truth?” Miss 
Kingconstance cried. 

“T am telling you the truth,” Babs answer- 
ed, pitilessly. “Are you under the impres- 
sion that he loves you? I tell you he does not 
love you. It will be a marriage of intellect, 
a case of intellectual compatibility—ugh! 
You may be the love of his intellect, if you 
like; but I—I am the love of his heart. He 
loved me first; he loves me still. Didn’t he 
tell you we were once engaged? He will al- 
ways be a gentleman with you; he’s a man 
with me. He’ll never kiss you as he has kiss- 
ed me—no! no! no! never! I'd kill him if he 
dared.” 

“ Babs, you are killing me.” 





Miss Kingeconstance sank into a _ chair, 
gasping, her hand pressed to her heart. 
“You don’t love him, either, Aunt Lor- 
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raine,” Babs persisted; “ you don’t love him 
as I do.” 

“ Babs, have pity!” Miss Kingconstance im- 
plored. “You will have a hundred chances 
of happiness. This is my only one.” 

The pathetic simplicity of this appeal re- 
leased Babs’s better nature. Self was set 
aside. She saw the other woman, down the 
long vista of the coming years, walking alone. 
Babs wrung her hands. 

“Aunt Lorraine,” she said, in a broken 
voice, “I don’t want to spoil your happiness. 
If I had not seen you here to-night, mocking 
my misery with your radiant face, I should 
have held my peace; you would never have 
known. And, after all, what is there to be 
done now? He is in honor bound to marry 
you. He said so himself.” 

“He said that, did he?’ Miss Kingcon- 
stance muttered. 

Her face had grown haggard and worn and 
old since Babs began, and the girl’s own lit- 
tle suffering heart was torn with compunc- 
tion. She knelt down beside her aunt and 
laid her head upon her lap. Miss Kingcon- 
stance could not see her face. 

“T have been talking wildly,” Babs began. 
“Forgive me—and forget what I said. It’s 
like this, Aunt Lorraine. J love Cadenhouse 
with all my heart, and Cadenhouse is going 
to marry you; and for a moment I was mad 
with jealousy. Now I am myself again. 
As you say, I shall have other chances of hap- 
piness. There is Sir Owen. Don’t expect 
me to kiss you and be glad just yet. It will 
be a day or two before I can make merry on 
the subject, but—” 

Miss Kingconstance laid her slender hand 
on her niece’s head; tears were streaming 
from her eyes. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Babs,” she said. 
“T understand you. I think I have always 
understood you better than any one else.” 

“You have always been good to me—” 

“Be good to me now, then, Babs. This— 
all this—has been very bitter. It has come 
upon me unawares—” 

“ But it is over,” Babs put in quickly. “I 
shall not come between you and your happi- 
ness; give me that assurance, at least, for my 
comfort.” 

She rose to her feet as she spoke. Miss 
Kingconstance also rose. For a moment they 
held each other’s hands; then Babs went 
quietly from the room. She left her aunt 
sobbing hysterically. 
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Babs did not appear again that evening. 

After dinner, Cadenhouse arrived, as in 
duty bound. He thanked Miss Kingcon- 
stance for the honor she had done him. He 
took her hand. On second thoughts he kiss- 
ed it. It was like being engaged to an autom- 
aton. 

“Do you wish the engagement to be an- 
nounced at once?” he asked. 

“ No, Cadenhouse,” she answered, gently. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


T had been finally settled that Montacute 

was to spend the last year of his minority 

in globe-trotting, and Guy Spice was to 
accompany him. They were to make their 
farewells and leave for London next day. The 
day after they were to embark at Southamp- 
ton on, a mail-steamer bound for the East. 

Late that night Montacute was sitting in 
the library reading, when the door opened, 
and Babs, still in her walking dress, came 
in. 

“ Montacute,” she began, breathlessly, “ you 
go to-morrow morning. Take me with you. 
For Heaven’s sake, take me!” 

Montacute put a marker in his book and 
closed it deliberately. Then he got up. 

“ What’s the matter, Babs?” he asked. 

“Cadenhouse is engaged to Aunt 
raine.” 


Lor- 


Montacute looked at his sister a moment 
inquiringly; then he understood. 

“ Don’t ask me questions,” she pursued. “ I 
must get away—I must get away. If I’m 
forced to stay here I can’t keep sane.” 

“T’ve no wish to pry,” he answered; “ but 
could you be ready—you and Bertha?” 

“ Cute, you’re a real gentleman!” Babs ex- 
claimed, smiling a little herself at the old 
familiar phrase of their childhood. “ Yes, we 
can both be ready. We've been packing the 
whole evening. I’ve heaps of things. You 
settle it with mamma. She’ll see the wisdom 
of anything that leaves her alone with her 
love just now.” 


The East meant St. Lambert to Babs. She 
had some vague notion that if only she could 
see him comfort must come of it. But that 
hope was lightly bereft her by Barbara Land, 
who was the first person she encountered on 
going on board the steamer. Something in 
Barbara’s countenance made Babs think of 
her Aunt Lorraine, as she had seen her look 
for a moment in her jewels and white bro- 
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cade, something of the same radiance, the 
Same serene content. 

“You look as if you were going to be mar- 
ried,” Babs said. 

“ My looks do not belie me,” Barbara an- 
swered, smiling. 

“ Who is the happy man?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“Not Mr. Jellybond Tinney, because he is 
going to marry mamma. No, I can’t guess.” 

“Owen St. Lambert,” Barbara said, pro- 
nouncing his very name as if she loved it. 

Babs knew that she would not have married 
him herself; nevertheless, she felt as if she 
had lost a friend. 

She strolled forward, found a deck-chair 
for herself, and sat apart, her young face 
turned resolutely from the receding shore. 

A strange silence had settled upon the ship 
since she started—a silence which seemed to 
enwrap her, so that the monotonous throb of 
machinery, the wash of the water and whis- 
pers of the wind, sounded extraneous and 
muffled, as though outside of the ship, above 
and beyond her. 

Babs, sitting there alone, looking forward, 
was like one in a waking dream. By degrees 
a wonderful sense of exhilaration seized upon 
her. She had expected to be miserable, but 
instead of that, as the steamer fled onwards at 
full speed, and the aspect of all things al- 
tered, as the shore receded, and the air came 
full-flavored with the salt of the open sea, her 
heart expanded. Irrelevant scraps of thought 
presented themselves, and, irrespective of her 
will, uninterrupted by reflection or observa- 
tion, into her mind there flashed a measure of 
words, and there persisted: 


“Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night; 
Change under the change-colored arches 

Of changeless morning and night ”— 


she sang softly in herself to the accompani- 
ment of the throbbing engines, the waves, and 
the wind; and, as she sang, it seemed to her 
that she was swaying with the swaying of 
the ship, and flying with the- intermittent 
breeze, and floating on the buoyant sea. 

A wave went by, a wave that would break 
at the foot of the cliff, at the foot of the 
tower, near enough almost for him to hear. 
She saw him sitting there alone with a book 
on his knee, calm, cold, and determined; a 
man to do his. duty without flinching, and 
then to die res'zned. He would marry her 
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aunt if need be, and banish Babs, even from 
his mind—banish her as though he had for- 
gotten that it was she who had made him a 
As though he had forgotten !—therein 
was her joy, for she knew that he could not 
forget. 

She saw the tall -masts mark the swaying 
of the ship upon the sky; she saw the swing- 
ing cordage; she heard the wild rush of the 
water, cloven asunder by the mighty bows of 
the steamer; she heeded the creak and jar and 
rattle which betrayed the pressure and strain 
of full speed. But to notice such things at 
such a time seemed trivial to Babs. 

“T have no soul,” she sighed. Then, 
brightening: “Have I no soul?” she asked 
herself. 


man. 


“ Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night.” 


“Have I, indeed, no soul?” she exclaim- 
ed, and smiled incredulously. 


“ Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night.” 


Cadenhouse had told her once that the soul is 
of slow growth. 

She thought of Cadenhouse, there, in his 
tower alone, looking up at the quiet stars, and 
it was as if some one said to her: 

“Enter thou reverently into the interests 
of his life, and thou shalt obtain a glimpse of 
his soul, and, having seen, thou shalt be no 
more the same forever.” 

But she turned from the suggestion. To 
be other than she was—no! Change might 
bring peace, peace without love. Babs chose 
deliberately—love without peace. 

“ Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night.” 


Seraps of conversation she had had at odd 
times with Cadenhouse recurred to her. 
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“We know everything,” he had said to her 
one day. “ There is nothing beyond our ken, 
if only we could get at the knowledge to use 
it.” 

“ But can we?” 

°F” 

“ How ?” 

“ By leading the life. Clumsy scientific 
men torture animals to discover the secrets 
of life and death, and the more suffering 
they inflict the denser they become, the fur- 
ther from knowledge. Knowledge comes of 
the spirit; it dwells not in matter.” 

Now to herself she repeated the words tri- 
umphantly, and with a singular sense of 
power. It was as though she were compelling 
circumstances to submit to her ordering, “ I 
must—I will!” 

* Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night; 


Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night.” 


Uninterruptedly the measure of words, 
meaningless to her, ran on and on, until at 
last incessant repetition wove the spell by 
which thought is suspended. Stumbling un- 
awares upon the means, she had put her busy 
brain out of action and released her spirit. 
In her ears was a rushing sound for a little, 
and then darkness—slowly drawn like a large 
curtain—gathered about her. Passing from 
out of the darkness into a. great light, she 
found herself face to face with Cadenhouse. 
She knew not what haven she had reached, 
upon what further shore she stood; but there 
they met. 


Her brother’s voice recalled her. 
“ You did well to come, Babs,” he was say- 
ing. “ You are looking splendidly already.” 


“She will not marry him,” Babs prophe- 
“T know she won't.” 


sied. 
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PETITE MARMITE 


Broth made in the petite marmite is not 
only very excellent and nutritious, but also 
very inexpensive. The long ends of steaks, 
which are seldom served, may be _ used, 
removing all fat and skin from the meat. 
Or better, procure one and a half pounds of 
rump beef, with a small marrow-bone of about 
a quarter pound. Put the meat and bone 
in the pot with three quarts of cold water 

put over the fire, and watch till boiling, to 
> oe. ae skim thoroughly. After the first skimming, 
add half a gill of cold water; skim three times 

Liver, twenty-eight cents; bacon, fourteen more, adding half a gill of water each time. 
cents; butter, twelve cents ; bread crumbs and Q., “a it] aggre? ful of sal 
seasoning, four cents.—Total, fifty-eight cents. ®4son then with one teaspoonful of salt, 


Preparing, twelve minutes; cooking, ten minutes. half a salt-spoonful of pepper, one good- 
Total, twenty-two minutes. 








BROILED BEEF LIVER. 


size carrot, and one white turnip cut in 
small pieces. Add a bouquet of one good- 
size leek, three sprigs of parsley, a half 
UT in thin slices two pounds of fresh branch of white celery, one onion with one 
ef liver. Pour in a plate three table- clove stuck in it, one very small bay-leaf. 
spoonfuls of melted butter,one heaping Do not cover entirely; cook four hours on 
teaspoonful of salt, and one salt-spoonful of slow fire; remove the bouquet, and send the 
black pepper. Beat well, and dip each slice in _ petite marmite to the table just as it is. 
it and on both sides. Have* 
one pint of freshly made 
bread crumbs, roll the 
slices in it, put over the 
broiler and broil them 
three minutes on each 
side. temove the rind 
of one pound of bacon, 
cut it in very thin slices, 
and broil them two min- 
utes on each side. Dress 


SCALLOPS OF BEEF LIVER BROILED 








the scallops on a hot plat- 
ter, one overlapping the 
other as illustrated, and 
the broiled bacon around 
it. Chop fine one table- 
spoonful of parsley, and 
mix it well with two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. 
Warm up one table-spoon- 
ful of vinegar, add, and 
serve as a sauce. 











PETITE MARMITE. 
Meat, twenty-four cents; vegetables, three cents.—Total, twenty-sev- 
en cents.—Time, four hours. 





HERE is nothing so difficult in 
y lace-making as the proper se- 
lection and arrangement of 
braids. Three or four years 
ago we had a full assortment 
of Battenberg braids, with a 
few point and Renaissance braids. Now these 
older braids have extensive variations, with 
additions of Marie Antoinette (the coarse 
heavy braid pictured here), duchesse, Honi- 
tons, and beadings. It is not well to use a 
number of braids in the make-up of one 
piece of lace. In making flowers — say, a 
earnation, or any flower which has a 
ragged edge the fine Honitons, with their 
tiny curves and saw-edges, carry out the 
idea of the flower perfectly. For tulips 
the braids would be point, as in nature, 
with the long, slender, smooth leaves of 
point, the entire edge being finished with 
a smooth, soft piquot edge. Some flowers 
require two kinds of braid to convey their 
naturalism. An orchid has a distinctly 
smooth-edged leaf. This, then, would be the 
point- braid. Between these pointed leaves 
come the little ruffled ones, curving so dain- 
tily in and out; also the body of the flower has 
its ruffled edges, so one of the smaller Honi- 
tons does service for this exquisite creation. 
Roses are made of a Honiton that has not 
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BRAIDS FOR LACE-MAKING 
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so many curves, while the centre circle of 
the rose has a tiny Honiton all curves, which 
takes the place of the heavy linen rings, 
whose existence I have always deplored, ex 
cept for the heaviest of curtains, draperies, 
or lunch cloths. Once having made these 
centres by hand, either of thread or of fine 
braids that fall well into shape, these rings 
will pass into the list of “have beens” as 
far as dainty lace-making is concerned. So 
many beautiful pieces of lace have been ruin- 
ed by these hideous linen rings! Rings look 
well with Battenberg, Marie Antoinette, and 
the very coarse Renaissance, or Flemish 
braids, but never with fine point, Honiton, 
or the delicate braids for personal wear. 

Battenberg braids, too, should only be used 
for house decoration, panels for doors, lunch 
cloths, and heavy bed-spreads. There are 
many beautiful fine braids for collars, etc.; 
and as the work requires only a little more 
attention, why adorn one’s self with Bat- 
tenberg when one can wear point or Honi- 
ton? 

The school of Honiton braids is so varied 
that it is difficult to describe them. One is 
so white and close in mesh that I have given 
it the name of snow-flake Honiton. 
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I have been asked many times what “ rose-point 
braid” is. Rose point is the name of the finest, 
most exquisite lace manufactured abroad. We 
have no rose-point braid, as it is a pillow lace, 
made with infinite care and patience. 

Very handsome lace and trimmings may be 
made of the different black braids. For large 
butterflies around the edge of a scarf the curved 
Renaissance is used, the curving braids adding 
very much to the beauty of the wings. Small 
Honiton is best for the body of the fly, or for the 
eentre of a flower when leaves are used; a small 
point is the proper braid with tiny Honiton for 
the flowers, the edges finished with a piquot edge, 
a medium width of lace effect being preferable. 

The open-work beading, which is also called 
Honiton, and comes in all sizes, as in white or 
cream, is utilized in almost every piece of lace 
where braids are used. 

Two or three samples of Marie Antoinette braid 
are given. This braid is not at all desirable, be- 
ing heavy and coarse. The only thing in its fa- 
vor is a tiny thread at the top of the braid, which 
enables the worker to gather the braid in place, as Ueiacelelaieereraiecetelececn 
in the new ribbons. 

There is a coarse braid that comes in the tan 
shades that makes very handsome dress trimmings, 
looking especially elegant on cloth gowns. It is 
one of the very latest trimmings. 

The most delicate braids are the fine point, for 
dainty handkerchiefs, fine collars, and lace by 
the yard. Point is by far the leading braid for 
extreme fineness. Next in line is the fine Honi- 
ton, making beautiful bolero jackets and dress 
trimmings. The Renaissance braids make hand- 
some collars and dress accessories where a little 
heavier braids are required, and are lovely for 
lunch cloths and fine doilies. 
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Paris, December 3, 1900. 
HAT is coming after the Expo- 
sition? Whatever it may be, 
it is certain that this is a su- 
preme moment for Paris now. 
The weather is that golden 
Indian summer, which is no 
less beautiful in France because it is called 
the summer of St.-Martin, and all Europe has 
given itself rendezvous in the French capital 
for this month, and is driving, dining, loung- 
ing on the boulevards, sitting before the cafés, 
Expositioning, throwing color and movement 
into the ever-brilliant and shifting Parisian 
life, which is bewildering. A fascinating 
sight is the Café de la Paix at this moment! 
Here at one table is a group of Orientals robed 
in white, with bronzed faces under their tur- 
bans, staring as impassively into space as 
though they were in a solitary wilderness; at 
the next a love comedy is apparently being 
enacted between the prettiest of French act- 
resses and a distinguished man who appears 
to be a Russian; close by sits in solitary state 
a little old lady who has apparently taken her 
best things out of the camphor trunk and 
“come to the Exposition.” She may be from 
New England, she may be from Cranford in 
the mother-country. At any rate, it is easy 
that her black silk mantilla and 
flounced brown silk skirt are not worn light- 
ly, and that the occasion is one to her of pure 
joy. To the onlooker it is impayable, as the 
French say, when she discovers that on the 
table before the quaint little figure is a ‘ 
sommation.” It is not of what would be call- 
ed an intoxicating nature. It is currant syr- 
up. But the amusing thing is that she and 
it should be there at all. : 

Now and then there pass on the boulevards 
some of the new autumn frocks @ sensation, 
the kind that everybody recognizes as the 
latest model from a certain great house on 
the Rue de la Paix renowned for its daring 
in dresses at the beginning of every season. 
Of such is the black cloth just approaching, 
with a coat with tails, and a front heavily cov- 
ered with gold passementerie. the 
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front are alternate rows of wide black and 
gold galloon, each terminating with orna- 
ments similar to the trimming. The skirt is 
laid in loose pleats, stitched down. Is it a 
fashion that will take? I don’t think so, not 
in Paris, at least. French women apparently 
resist everything that breaks the line, and 
coat tails give a squareness to the figure be- 
hind which destroys its grace. 

A charming gown, however, was that one in 
brown cloth, which we saw not on the boule- 
vards, but at afternoon tea at Colombin’s. 
The corsage was a bolero of the simplest pos- 
sible form, with no collar, revers, or anything 
to take away from its simplicity. The fronts 
were made of alternate rows of silk the color 
of the gown, embroidered regularly with white 
dots, and a sort of gauze. These rows were 
apparently stitched on to the gauze, and the 
same trimming covered the whole front of the 
skirt, put on in rows across the tablier at the 
belt, and sloping away on either side quite 
to the bottom of the dress. The prettiest fea- 
ture of the frock was a trimming of Pompa- 
dour silk which bordered the bolero. This 
was little pieces of silk, white flowered with 
pink roses, with one end turned into a point, 
and the other put in under the edge of the 
bolero with a tiny gold button. Similar 
pieces of brown alternated with these; at a lit- 
tle distance the whole looked like a fringe, or 
rows of tassels, like something quaint and at- 
tractive, you hardly knew what. The idea 
would be so pretty carried out, so far as the 
body of the bolero was concerned, with rib- 
bons stitched on to Greek tulle, with the 
same fringe of pieces of plain and fancy silk 
under the fronts on either side. Tulle and 
cloth and tulle and silk are much used togeth- 
er, as I predicted in my last letter. The 
prettiest dress that could be imagined for an 
elderly lady I saw in Greek tulle and cloth. 
The whole bodice was made of bands of cloth 
stitched on to the tulle. Both are among th 
new models. 

How easy it is to look smart this year with 
all the dainty accessories so easily arranged 
with a bit of gold braid and a few pieces of 
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High stock-collars are made of white 
satin ribbon, with bands of gold braid put on 
at intervals, and standing perpendicularly. A 
cravat for this is made of lace, with three 
pieces of white satin ribbon doubled, and 
edged with a tiny gold galloon on either side of 
it, each below the other. Another equally at- 
tractive finish for a corsage is made as fol- 
lows: Make a separate stock-collar of white 
satin ribbon. Attach to it on either side two 
white satin ribbons, each three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and bring them together in a point 
about nine inches below the collar. Lace the 
across with narrow black velvets, ter- 
minating on each side with a tiny gold button, 
or a gold button with a turquoise centre. 
Both these are to wear with the simple tucked 
white silk blouses that are so much in vogue 
now, and there are all sorts of pretty gauze 
cravats, covered with ethereal filigree em- 
broidery in gold. The wide Empire gold 
belts, too, are among the novelties—belts at 
least four inches wide, with buckles orna- 
mented with the Emperor’s golden 
These ceintures come in all colors, blue with 


ribbon. 


space 





bees. 


golden bees, for instance, and canvas color. 
They are popular, but should be bought, I 
think, with reserve. 

We went to our first real tea for this sea- 
son—a sort of swan song given by one of our 
commissioners for the Exposition, the last of 
many charming functions in the same rooms, 
and I thought the dresses of the girls receiv- 
ing particularly simple and attractive. One 
was of white China silk or a supple faille, 
laid in side pleats all around except over the 
apron front, the fulness falling softly and 
loosely, with no stitching. Around the bot- 
tom were eight or nine rows of gold braid. 
The waist was made with a box-pleat on ei- 
ther side of the front, and the space at the 
throat was cut away, and filled in with stars 
of Cluny lace. The collar was made with 
bands of gold, as was also the high Empire 
belt. The sleeves had gauze under-sleeves, 
fastened into a wristband also trimmed with 
gold. 

Another charming frock was worn by a 
slender, fair-haired girl, and was of pale green 
mousseline de soie with lace guimpe and 
under-sleeves. The skirt was tucked over the 
hips and finished with ruffles, while the pret- 
tiest feature of the gown was a tiny Marie 
Antoinette fichu of white lace and mousseline 
de soie, which bordered the guimpe around the 
top of the décolleté, caught on the left side 
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with choux made of many loops of gold gauze 
galloon with loops of black velvet ribbon in 
the centre. The high shaped Empire belt of 
white ribbon was also fastened on the left 
side by these chouz. 

As a word to the wise in passing, let me say 
of gold that it is far safer to use it in the 
form of chouz, and so on, on all serious dress- 
es, than to incorporate it into the body of the 
gowns, for its vogue may be as evanescent as 
a ray of sunshine, as is everything which can 
be quickly popularized. I have seen a bit 
of dull gold in many very smart frocks, a 
bronze with this dull gold in the belt, for in- 
stance, and a navy blue with dull gold in the 
belt, and lines of pure scarlet in the white 
gauze which filled in the bolero front. Gold 
lace is very much worn this year, and I know 
of one or two patient souls acting on the 
motto, “Il faut souffrir pour étre belle,” who 
are actually outlining patterns in medallions 
and diamonds of lace with gold thread. These 
are put into the bodices of light pastel cloth 
gowns—pale blues, pinks, and, above all, 
creams—and form the very prettiest trimming 
for these ever-lovely frocks. But the same 
effect can be made by inserting diamonds— 
four, for instance—in the bloused front of the 
waist formed of little ribbons or velvets at- 
tached at each end by a tiny gold button. 

A very smart gown which took my fancy 
was of rough, deep red cloth made with skirt 
trimmed with a straight band of galloon 
down the front, and another going around the 
skirt to fasten in a point, with a button just 
at the left of the straight band. The double- 
breasted bolero trimmed with the same bands 
was worn over a gray cloth vest with rolling 
collar and revers. The bolero repeated the ef- 
fect of the skirt in the galloons fastening at 
the left side with great buttons, while the 
chemisette fastened on the left side with little 
gold buttons. At the bottom it was finished 
so that it came over the skirt to form the belt. 
The under-sleeves were of gray mousseline de 
soie, and the high collarette inside the gray 
cloth revers was banded with gold, and of 
mousseline de soie like the sleeves. 

Here is a pretty bolero which we saw yester- 
day at the Exposition, made to give the effect 
of three little boleros one over the other, fin- 
ished with three little collars one over the oth- 
er, the top one rolled over quite flat. This 


had a high Empire belt fastened with a great 
buckle, and a high turn-over collar, worn with 
a cravat knotted several times. 
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_ As to coats? The tale is as long as you 

choose to make it on that subject, for their 
variety is endless. Some of the newest are 
made entirely of pleats—box-pleats or side 
pleats—stitched down to within two or three 
inches of the bottom of the garment, where 
they lie loose. The Empire coats are among 
the latest thing, with yokes with large Direc- 
toire revers, and skirts laid in side pleats, 
two together, with wide spaces between. These 
sometimes have little bolero fronts. All coats 
of this sort come to the knees. You see the 
old-fashioned travelling coat, like an ulster, 
with triple capes trimmed with brande- 
bourgs. 

Some of the prettiest things of all are the 
simple half-length coats of cloth, either quite 
tight-fitting or slightly gored, trimmed with 
elaborate stitching on all the seams, or with 
heavy embroidery. Coats are embroidered 
from top to bottom. They are made with lit- 
tle embroidered capes; they are made with 
embroidered Directoire revers, an embroider- 
ed Empire band, and long skirts to the bottom 
of the dress, laid on either side in two wide 
box-pleats, the pleats embroidered in a charm- 
ing pattern which continues over the front of 
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the garment. There are pretty little coats 
with basques, trimmed like those of last win- 
ter with two and three revers of different ma- 
terials. 

Such a beautiful evening dress as we 
caught sight of, just ready to go off to an 
American trousseau! The foundation was 
yellow mousseline de soie in two shades, trim- 
med with ruffles, one of pale yellow edged with 
a ruche of the same, one of deeper yellow, one 
of white. Over this was an accordion-pleat- 
ed tunic of black Chantilly, arranged like two 
shawls, with the points in the middle of the 
front and the back. The bodice carried out 
the same idea, though there were turquoises 
in the embroidered revers that turned away 
from the décolleté, and the frock had a blue 
belt. It contains an idea for the use of the 
perennial black shawl handed down in the 
family. Haven’t they all been used up? Try 
this, then. 

One more suggestion practical for an elder- 
ly lady is a skirt of black mousseline de soie, 
made with four puffs terminating in two ruf- 
fles, and a bodice of brocaded silk with a long 
train of silk. The front is daintily finished 
with ruffles of Chantilly. 





FATA MORGANA 


BY CHARLOTTE 


Dear, if I ate of red pomegranate seed 


What would I wish for? 


BECKER 





Ah, believe me, this: 


The comradeship which I should sorest miss 


If fate dealt niggardly with word or deed, 


Given for aye into my hold; the need 


Of struggle for my gladness gone; and mine 


The inmost recess of your heart’s sweet shrine, 


Where tremblingly I learned to tell love’s creed. 


And if fulfilment came—if this might be— 


Strong in the knowledge that I stood above 


All fear of loss; in blesséd certainty 


Of life worth living,—then indeed, dear love, 


I feel that I could conquer worlds without 


That one great haunting dread—the dread of doubt! 


















C. L. R.—To make barley water, use the 
prepared barley, which is powdered, or the 
barley flour. To one quart of boiling water 
stir in two teaspoonfuls of the barley which 
has previously been rubbed into a smooth 
paste in a little cold water; boil fifteen min- 
utes, stir to keep from burning. If the child 
drinks his food from a cup instead of the 
bottle, then use twice as much of the barley 
to the quart of water. The gruel thus made 
should be perfectly smooth and without 
lumps; it may be necessary to strain it 
through cheese-cloth or a fine wire sieve. A 
baby the age of yours should have equal 
parts of milk and barley water—about six 
ounces in all. If this is not sufficient for 
him increase the quantity an ounce or even 
two. In New York the prepared barley can 
be had from any of the high-class grocers. 
If you cannot procure it from the grocers in 
San Antonio, your druggist may be able 
to get it for you. 


Susursan.—As you are willing to give up 
the play-rcom for a couple of hours each morn- 
ing, should advise your having a small kinder- 
garten class in your home, in preference to 
sending your two children to the kindergarten 
connected with a large school. You are then 
sure of a well-ventilated and properly heated 
room. You are quite right, too, in consider- 
ing the danger of contagion; the chances will 
be far less in your own home, as the class 
will be small, and you have the advantage 
of knowing the families where the children 
come from, and would be likely to know 
if there were contagion in their homes. Should 
think the best way to procure a teacher would 
be through some of the ladies who are at 
the head of kindergarten work in New York 
city. You may find it somewhat difficult to 
get the kind of teacher you want to go out 
of town, as the best instructors in this work 
command good positions and salaries in the 
city. Could not two or three private classes 
be formed in your town, as under these cir- 
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cumstances it might pay a good kindergart- 
ner to go into the country ¢ 


InquirER.—An oil-stove is not at all suit- 
able for heating the nursery. In one of those 
loosely built cottages where you have lived 
during the summer months, on an occasional 
cool night or morning, I can readily see how 
useful you found one. But you forget it 
was only in use for a few hours at a time, the 
house was more or less open, and you had a 
good circulation of fresh air both in and 
around the house. But to have an oil-stove 
in constant use might be, and in a winter 
home is, quite a different matter, you would 
soon find—quite unbearable and decidedly 
unhealthy. I also very much doubt if one 
could radiate enough heat to keep a room 
comfortably warm during very cold weather. 
The nursery, of all rooms, should have as 
nearly perfect heating arrangements as possi- 
ble. Any kind of stove or heating apparatus 
which does not have a chimney for outlet and 
draught is very unhealthy. A stove which 
has not this arrangement simply consumes 
the good air as well as throws off its poison- 
ous gases into the room. A grate fire is the 
ideal way to heat the nursery. For safety 
protect fire by wire fender or screen. 


J. L. O.—As long as your baby seems per- 
fectly well, food agrees with him, ete., do 
not think it necessary to weigh him every 
week during the winter. You need not be 
afraid of his catching cold, however, as it 
is not necessary to expose him at all. When 
you have him stripped for his bath, wrap him 
carefully in his bath-blanket, and place him 
in the scales. You can afterwards weigh 
the blanket and deduct this from the total 
amount. As he has gained steadily for the 
nine months since he was born, and has 


never known a sick day, the probabilities 
are he will keep on gaining this winter. It 
may be well, however, to weigh him once a 
month. 
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SUBJECT FOR 

OW hideous it is in men to 
1 say a woman is at the bot- 
tom of all trouble. ‘ Cher- 
chez la femme!’ Search, 
instead, for the man when 
there is a sound of weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth.” This 
was the explosive opinion of the Girl. 

“Well! what has the enemy done to you?” 
asked the Woman. “ You look as miserable 
as a hungry baby.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you to look for the man? If 
there’s trouble abroad he’s in it. You know 
how much I’ve been counting on going to 
visit in Chicago — have had my dresses all 
made with an idea of wearing them there, 
have fairly made the whole universe bend to 
that project.” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ Father says I can’t go.” 

There was silence for a moment, then a 
long, regretful, pained “Oh!” from the Wo- 
man. Then she added, “It is too bad he had 
to take back consent after once giving it.” 

“He never did give it. I simply went on 
making my plans and getting ready, and last 
night when he came in just before dinner I 
told him I was going next Wednesday. And 
he said right off that I couldn’t go. And 
that’s the end.” 

“Will you never learn anything, you dear 
old bumble-bee?” asked the Woman. “ You 
can’t go bumping about and—and stinging 
once in a while, without getting an unplea- 
sant return. You have just told me by your 
own confession how you lost your visit to 
Chicago, and I suppose you don’t even know 
what I’m talking about.” 

“No, I don’t,” responded the Girl, short- 
ly, and evidently miffed. 

“ Well, in the first place you took your lib- 
erty for granted, and in the second place 
you asked a favor at the most unpropitious 
time in the twenty-four hours, just before 
dinner, when fatigue and hunger predispose 
every one to severity, especially toward other 





DISCUSSION.—MAN 


people’s pleasures. Now, there are two things 
a man will not stand from us; one is too 
much independence, and the other is to have 
the good things of iife asked for in a stand- 
and-deliver sort of way.” 

“ Not manly; just men.” 

“You're experiencing disappointment now 
because of the truth of what I say.” 

“Well, if what you say is true, I hate 
men !” 

“T dare say you do. But that is worse for 
you than for them. They can—” 

“Oh yes,” laughed the Girl at the humor 
of the thing. “The millions of men there are 
in the world can get along without my pre- 
cious society, and that is what you are aching 
to say, only you were afraid of hurting my 
feelings. But about men—and asking favors 
of them—I don’t see why I should not ask of 
a man, my father, or brother, or—or some one 
else, just what I want and at any time I 
please. And if you say I shouldn’t, then I 
argue that you want girls—women—to low- 
er their honesty.” 

“That is a strong word.” 

“It is just what I mean. If it is right 
for me to have a thing, I should be in a posi- 
tion to demand it at any time. If it suits 
me to ask for it when a man is hungry or 
tired, is he to throw aside all ideas of justice 
and withhold my right because he feels cross? 
No, indeed! Don’t you see that you would 
make tyrants of our men, each one the king 
of an absolute monarchy ?” 

The Woman sighed only for reply, but 
looked as though her silence covered volumes 
of opinion. 

“And don’t you see,” continued the Girl, 
waxing yet warmer, “that unless you can be 
perfectly frank and outspoken, just as a boy 
is, that you are driving bargains with your 
honesty? I know a girl who never asks for a 
thing outright. She’s awfully pleasant and 
all that, but no one likes her. If she wants 
anything of you she never asks for it, but 
talks all around it, fondles it, spills honeyed 
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remarks over it until you are glad to fling it 
in her face just to stop her debasing herself. 
And I know another who positively makes you 
offer to take her in your carriage or ask her 
to luncheon or some other favor, just through 
some horrid sort of telepathy helped on by 
adroit and suggestive questions. A new girl 
at school never sees through her, and is al- 
ways an unconscious sacrifice to her; but the 
others know, through sed experience. Now, 
I hate both these girls.” 

“ But you are talking of girls in their deal- 
ings with other girls,” objected the Woman. 

“Well, I hadn’t got to the end. There is, 
for instance, my cousin Marjorie. She is 
petted and indulged to the last degree. She 
has no mother, but her father adores her. 
She dresses on an allowance—but does she 
ever keep within it? Not a bit of it. When 
she falls short, she looks like a drooping rose 
—she’s tremendously pretty—and evidently 
bears a heart sorrow which is eating her 
young life away. Her father asks her about 
it, of course, some quiet evening after dinner 
when they sit before the grate fire, she on the 
arm of his chair with her face against his. 
Then in the timidest, most reluctant way she 
gives up her secret, blushing and fluttering a 
handkerchief near the tear-ducts. Well, of 
course her father is so relieved to find that 
it is only money, that he immediately pulls 
out a roll of bills, and insists on her taking 
them, though he can’t afford to. To end the 
thing artistically she demurs a little, but she 
never lets the money escape. Now do you call 
that honest? Could you keep your self-re- 
spect and do all that acting? I couldn’t. And 
if the men I have to deal with are such ty- 
rants that I ean’t address them frankly as 
man to man, then [’1]—I’ll—” 

“Let me finish the sentence for you—you'll 
go without. That what you are doing 
now about your Chicago trip. I don’t like 
your picture of the gir! who winds a tender 
father around her finger any better than you 
do, but there is something to be said on her 
side. 

“Tn the first place, what is the harm in 
asking men for things in the way they like 
best? They have favors to grant; naturally 
they grant the best ones to those who please 
them. ‘ Ask for it pretty,’ is what nurses say 
to children, and practically what men say to 
us. No one likes to be approached at unrea- 
sonable times and in objectionable ways. You 
have admitted that yourself in telling of the 
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girls you don’t like. Sex has nothing to do 
with that part of it, men and women are the 
same in that. But men generally hold more 
favors in their hand than we, and that is why 
we must be adepts in asking for them. But 
there comes a time when a man wants a favor 
of a woman.” 

“ He takes it without asking,” retorted the 
Girl, thinking of her brothers. 

“The supreme favor of all—how does he 
ask for that?” 

“You 


mean when a man asks a girl to 
marry him ?” 
“Yes. Doesn’t he go about that in the 


most diplomatic way possible? He is months 
preparing the way, scattering candy, books, 
flowers, cotillon favors with a lavish hand. 
His flattery is the most delicate and linger- 
ing; he is too amiable to be disturbed; he 
uses every wile, both honest and evasive, to 
lead up to the asking. And we like it! We 
like it so well. that we put off the asking to 
prevent the end of the gratifying play. When 
the question does finally come, we feel amia- 
ble enough to answer favorably.” 

“Td never marry a man who wheedled me 
into it,” said the Girl, fingering uncomfort- 
ably a new chain which mother said she might 
accept. 

“The day has gone by when girls were 
clubbed and carried off insensible to become 
brides,” laughed the Woman. “So you'll 
have to be asked gently like anybody else, with 
all the tact men have—which isn’t much, 
poor things.” 

The Girl did not reply, so her companion 
continued: 

“But to return to lesser favors, a sacri- 
fice is demanded of the one who grants the 
favor, and therefore it is only right that the 
asking be tactfully done. That is recompense 
small enough. Smiles are not much to ask 
in payment for self-sacrifice.” 

“T’d rather get things my own way,” per- 
sisted the Girl, shutting her lips tight. 

“But you don’t get them—that is the 
point I make. If you fling demands at tired 
men who hold favors you don’t get them. If 
you ‘ask pretty,’ tactfully choosing the time 
that suits the man and never mind yourself, 
you are more likely to win. And so it comes 
to this, that you must take your choice of 
these two things: demand favors and go with- 
out them; or win them through tact. And 
this condition will prevail as long as men are 
strong and women are charming.” 
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BY JOHN 
HE autumn has been marked 
by little of interest in the local 
art world, the Water Color 
Club Exhibition, as the output 
of a body given to expression 
in a definite medium, being 
the most important event, nominally. 

The Union League Club has deservedly 
won such repute with art-lovers by the dis- 
tinction of its monthly exhibitions that it 
was a pleasure to see them inaugurated by a 
small but judicious show of-eighteen can- 
vases in November. The three examples of 
Puvis de Chavannes were not only worthy 
individually, but afforded collectively a fair 
idea of the scope and merits of the most re- 
markable decorative painter of his day. The 
largest, “The Reaper,” was a pastoral, six 
women moving with rhythmical grace in an 
atmosphere of cool clarity, their floating dra- 
peries, as freshly innocent in hue as Wag- 
ner’s color is avidly sensuous, strongly con- 
trasted with a hill-side of rich, umbrageous 
green. The Reaper, an old man lying asleep 
on the turf with his seythe under him, has 
an insinuation of symbolism characteristic 
of Puvis. The three canvases breathe the 
masterly restraint with which he secures 
strength, refined tonality, and that simpli- 
city which attends his pictorial pensiveness. 

There was an excellent Diaz, in composi- 
tion and technique very like Rousseau; a 
brilliant and characteristic but not important 
Dupré; a small Corot, beautiful in that pearly 
ethereality which is his best and dominant 
note, and a larger canvas by the same artist 
not so agreeable in its crepuscular browns— 
the same as a larger “Dante and Virgil” 
of Corot’s in the Boston Museum of Art. 

Two Monets are exceedingly interesting. 
They are forest subjects near Chailly, and 
while strong, broad, and coolly atmospheric, 
are a long remove from the palpitating, sun- 
charged air of his later and riper work. Re- 
noir’s “On the Riviera” was striking for its 
brush- work and color; and the portraits, 
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by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of his sister, and of 
a man, by Ferdinand Bol, with its Rembrandt 
suggestion of golden browns and solid hand- 
ling, were good examples. 

The other paintings by Huguet, Ziem, Bou- 
din, Lepine, and Alfred Sisley were not above 
the usual level of those artists’ work. 


Five portraits by a Hungarian, de Ferra- 
ris, who is comparatively unknown in New 
York, hang in Schultz’s Gallery. The dash 
and fiery color the Hungarians crowd into 
their music have no place in these paintings. 
Merit they have, especially that of Emperor 
Franz Josef, which is the best. The expres- 
sion of benignity and high-bred simplicity, 
and the conscientious and solid way in which 
they are expressed are of convincing verity. 
One feels that de Ferraris dwelt lovingly 
over this work. As you look at this man, 
who has had enough sorrow for the portion 
of a whole city, you feel sympatheticallw 
moved by the veiled suffering that lurks ir 
his clear gray blue eyes and in the mouth. 

The head of a woman is fresh and brill- 
iant, and with a certain looseness, though 
there is also a touch of hardness in the mod- 
elling of the cheek. It is stronger than the 
full-length of the Vicomtesse de Fontenay. 
Carl Schurz is a good likeness, and the char- 
acter of the sitter is well caught; but the hot, 
low - toned scheme of reddish brown for the 
background is thin and ungratifying. The 
woman with the gauze brought under her 
chin is “ pretty ” to the exclusion of anything 
better. 

The main fault with these portraits of de 
Ferraris’s is that the artist lacks personal dis- 
tinction in his work that makes it a thing 
apart and marks it as his alone. 


Mr. Edwin Blashfield is engaged on a large 
decorative work, destined for the ceiling of a 
music -room in a Providence residence. It 
promises to have the refined charm and gra- 
cious composition which he so well secures. 
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cently in New York whose 






ASK work cannot be praised too 
oy much, however often they 
oO) j! | may be heard. These are 
Ec hde} Madame Marcella Sembrich, 


the songstress, the musician, the “ poet,” as 
some one has called her, and Ernst von Dohn- 
anyi, Who rises higher into the empyrean of 
instrumentalists with each performance giv- 
en. Madame Sembrich’s second song recital 
represented again a bouquet of songs of all 
nations, that included several Polish and Nor- 
wegian songs, besides selections from Mozart, 
Haydn, Dvorak, Richard Strauss, and Schu- 
bert’s delicious “ Auf dem Wasser zu Sin- 
gen.” 

First among the musical occurrences of the 
Advent season must be chronicled the delight- 
ful Bagby mornings, which have just closed 
their season for 1900. The series began brill- 
iantly, but each concert as it progressed re- 
vealed more and more the fine acumen of Mr. 
Albert Morris Bagby, in selecting his artists, 
and in constructing programmes calculated 
to satisfy the most delicate and critical ear. 
During the month there have been heard at 
these “ Mornings” Madame Blauvelt, whose 
brief visit to America is terminating, much 
to the regret of those who have heard her most 
frequently; Fritz Kreisler, the violinist; Ma- 
dame Sembrich, M. Arthur Friedeman, pi- 
anist; and Sarah Bernhardt in recitation. 
The great tragedienne was most appropriate- 
ly introduced in a musical programme, since 
her voice of gold is music of the purest sort. 
It is needless to say that at these rare concerts 
the very fine fleur of the musical and fash- 
ionable folk of New York gather. 

The first of the local club concerts to be 
given in the beautiful ball-room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria were those by the Apollo and Ru- 
binstein clubs, directed by W. R. Chapman. 
These organizations find their métier im the 
rendering’ of glees, madrigals, with a fair 
sprinkling in all their programmes of a ca- 
pella music that is a treat to hear. 

The song recital of Miss Minnie Tracy was 
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the means of introducing to an afternoon au- 
dience an artistic and gifted singer, who has 
met with an operatic success abroad based on 
actual merit. Her programme included the 
well known aria from “Tphigénie en Tauride,” 
Schubert’s “ Die junge Nonne,” Schumann’s 
“ Frihlingsnacht,” songs by Grieg, Howland’s 
“Ave Maria,” and others. Miss Tracy proved 
herself a ripe artist in song. Her voice, a 
high and sweet soprano, is sympathetic, and 
she is not without her dramatic moments. 

The regular grand opera season will en- 
gage the services of Mesdames Melba, Nor- 
dica, Ternina, Bréval, Schumann-Heink, Su- 
zanne Adams, Susan Strong, Louise Homer, 
and Messieurs Saléza_ van Dyck, Plancon, Ed- 
ouard de Reszke, de la Tour, Sizes, Scotti, 
Journet, ete., with Luigi Mancinelli, Philip 
Flon, and Walter Damrosch as conductors. 
Many of the new-comers are interesting fig- 
ures, although few among them come with 
the record of great reputations behind them, 
unless we except Mlle. Bréval. Of her, the 
Parisian critic, Pierre Lalo, writes in the most 
extravagant manner, claiming for her Briinn- 
hilde, with true Gallic ardor, a first rank 
among her contemporaries. During the last 
season Monsieur Flon proved pleasing to 
the patrons of Covent Garden, where it fell 
to his lot to conduct Italian opera. 

At the most recent concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Society, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Franz Kneisel were the soloists. The 
work of the first has been touched upon 
previously. He is a pianistic aristocrat of 
delicate moods, fine perceptions, and perfect 
refinement; an interesting musical figure, and 
one well worth hearing en passant. One re- 
grets that Franz Kneisel does not appear 
more frequently as a soloist pur é simple, so 
delightful is his quietude and perfectly 
smooth tone. The society’s latest programme 
included Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor; Smetana’s symphonic poem, “ My 
Country.” The orchestra was in splendid 
form upon both occasions, which means that 
the works named were given with the finest 
art and perfect instrumental skill. 
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BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


IV.—A FIVE-DOLLAR DINNER FOR EIGHT PERSONS 


HOUGH the old-fash- 
ioned housekeeper, the 
hostess of a quarter 
of a century, may dis- 
pute the statement, it 
is quite possible to 
have a comfortable 
company dinner for 
eight persons for the 
small sum of five dol- 

lars. Dinners are not so long as they used 

to be; a twelve-course meal, such as was not 
uncommon a few years ago,is not seen to-day. 

Neither is it thought necessary to load the 

table with every obtainable delicacy; a reason- 

able meal, one that is palatable, sufficient, and 
attractive, is all that is called for. Within 
the last year or so young married couples 
have found a great deal of amusement in en- 
tertaining each other at dinners costing a 
small fixed sum, all the way from two to five 
dollars, proving that the plan is practical. 
Of course flowers are to ‘be considered as 
extras in a five-dollar dinner, as are candles, 
dinner-cards, and other accessories. How- 
ever, as the meal purports to be only a simple 
affair, elaborate decoration would be silly. 
The details of a dinner are what count up, 
and to have a substantial meal for five dollars 
it is necessary to keep these strictly within 
bounds. You must prepare your salted al- 
monds at home as well as your ice-cream, and 
for bonbons content yourself with cream pep- 
permints or some equally inexpensive sweet. 
Butter is not to be served at all; if jelly is 





used it must be home-made, and olives must 
be purchased in the small, low-price bottles. 
The cake served with the ice-cream must be 
of some simple kind; elaborate cake would 
be out of place, indeed, at dinner. 

It is the safe way in managing with a lim- 
ited sum of money to divide it, apportioning 
the amount to be spent on each course. Soup 
may be put down as costing twenty-five cents; 
this will give either a cream of some vege- 
table, such as celery or green pease or lima- 
beans, the three pints of milk costing twelve 
cents, and the vegetable twelve, or you can 
have a consommé, paying fifteen cents for 
soup bones, and ten for vegetables. Fish will 
cost about forty cents. For this you can buy 
smelts, or a pound and three-quarters of hali- 
but, which may be served in one of several 
ways, or if you wish to economize on this 
course, you may have fresh cod, creamed, and 
served in shells. 

The next course is by far the most expen- 
sive of all, but if you allow a dollar and a half 
for it, you can buy two chickens of four 
pounds each or a turkey of seven pounds. or 
two fine steaks of two pounds each. With 
this course you may have either two or three 
vegetables costing forty cents. For the salad 
you may allow forty cents also, and for the 
ice-cream, which must be made at home, fifty 
or sixty. This amount will permit either a 
rich vanilla cream with a hot chocolate sauce 
or a mousse made of whipped cream and pow- 
dered macaroons, or a plain cream with can- 
died fruit in it. 
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THREE HANDSOME 

Cream of celery soup............. $ .25 
Halibut with tomato and olive sauce  .45 
Ce OS 52) cae nach eee es 90 
- vast turkey, cranberries......... 1.60 
Cauliflower and potatoes.........  .30 
Lettuce salad, cheese and crac Diers. 40 
Ice-cream with chocolate sauce... . 50 
Coffee, cake, almonds, bonbons... . .60 


$5.00 


The halibut is cooked after a French recipe, 
and is very good. It is cut into strips about 
three inches long and an inch and a half 
wide; these are laid in a shallow pan and 
covered with a sort of paste (made by stewing 
tomatoes with seasoning and finely chopped 
olives until the whole is thick and smooth) 
and baked. The patties are to*be purchased 
at the bakery, since they cannot well be made 
at home; just before dinner they are to be 
heated in the oven, and then filled with cream- 
ed oysters. The ice-cream is to be served in 
slices with a hot sauce made of melted choco- 
late, milk, and sugar. 

It is possible to vary a five-dollar menu in- 
definitely, and have one or two more courses, 
although six are enough for any dinner. 


tt GE. ok. vk cess sic pees Oa 
Consommé .... iene eae 25 
Smelts, sauce tartare............. 50 
Creamed chicken in shells........ .70 

Roast fore quarter of lamb, mint 
sauce ald Satttbe esa iba 1.10 
Two fmumatiiiees <, .uikes. Here. 30 
Celery salad, cheese straws a ie 50 
Spanish cream with whigped ¢ cream .45 
Ce: GBD. 56s ko cee cén Cekwe ees Ce 
$5.00 


ehalf as much; 


DESIGNS FOR PLATES. 


The salad is of celery, blanched English 
walnuts, and hard-boiled eggs with stiff may- 
onnaise. The olive oil which is sold at Ital- 
ian groceries in tins is fresher and better than 
the ordinary bottled oil, and costs less than 
if this is used it will reduce 
the price of the salad. _The Spanish cream is 
made by setting an ordinary boiled custard 
with gelatine, a cup of whipped cream or the 
beaten whites of the eggs used in making it 
being added just before it is poured into the 
mould. 

As winter turns toward spring the heavy 
dinner may give place to one of a lighter 
character. Clams will take the place of oys- 
ters, the roast may be superseded by a less 
solid meat, and even the table decorations al- 
tered to suit the advancing season, jonquils 
or primroses suggesting that winter is going. 


Little Neck clams............... $ .60 
Broiled shad with cue venibett: 1.20 
Beefsteak & la Stanley........... 1.00 
Asparagus, potatoes ..... a 
Lettuce, cream-cheese balls, crac shave 35 
Mousse with candied fruit........ .65 
Cate; Cane. tes sc osi is cteciee’ ~& 
$5.00 
A thick, tender sirloin steak is broiled 


quickly and laid on a hot platter on which 
is a layer of horseradish sauce, made of the 
grated root, cream, a little vinegar, and 
bread crumbs. Salt and pepper are dashed 
on the steak, and it is then covered with 
slices of fried banana, cut lengthwise; these 
in turn are covered with horseradish. 

Asparagus comes early, but the canned will 
do if the fresh is too expensive. 
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Working-women and Chivalry 

HERE is a general belief that chivalry 

has declined because of women’s en- 

trance into men’s work. This may be 
true with reference to the conduct of indi- 
vidual men toward individual women. The 
man who stands in counting-room, shop, or 
factory all day, elbow to elbow with women 
doing work equal to his own, naturally loses 
the spirit of Sir Walter Raleigh. And, of 
course, a woman does not care to be beholden 
to a man for a courtesy or a sacrifice tendered 
her on the score of her frailty. Nevertheless, 
in secret she sometimes mourns the poetry 
which is no more in life. She has not the 
disposition to cling, but wearied with the 
struggle of alone sustaining her position, she 
now and then sighs a little for concessions 
and special tender treatment. 

Therefore it is pleasant to know that a late 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor reveals a spirit of chivalry revived, not 
in men as individuals, but in soulless cor- 
porations. This labor report treats extensive- 
ly of the betterment of industrial condi- 
tions. Here we find details of how even 
trusts are making special provisions for the 
ease, comfort, and well-being of female em- 
ployees, because it pays! Here the truth is 
declared that as a business proposition it is 
ruinous to overlook the fact that women are 
not made of wood, but flesh and blood on a 
divine plan, requiring somewhat tender con- 
sideration if the good that is in them is most 
to be realized. The president of one large 
manufacturing concern in Ohio which em- 
ploys a great many women makes this state- 
ment: “ During the summer of 1898 we en- 
countered serious trouble because the expe- 
rienced force of our establishment was con- 
stantly being depleted on account of sudden 
illness and fainting spells among the women; 
as many as seven or eight a day were fre- 
quently compelled to quit work. The factory 
was examined by medical experts, and its san- 
itary condition pronounced perfect. No cause 
could here be found for the excessive rate of 
sickness. It was finally suggested that per- 







































haps the trouble was caused by too close ap- 
plication of the women to work. The ex- 
periment was made of having an informal 
calisthenics club; a competent instructor was 
engaged by the company, and ever. since the 
female employees have been given fifteen 
minutes’ recess each morning and afternoon, 
during which all join in light gymnasium ex- 
ercises. The effect of this has been very 
marked upon the health and efficiency of the 
women. They do more work and better 
work. In a word, charity to them has paid.” 
A Philadelphia mercantile establishment 
employing 1000 hands, the majority women, 
having determined that “ progress and pros- 
perity depend largely on the health, happiness, 
and good-will of their employees,” provided a 
large tastefully furnished dining-room for 
their women employees, who are here supplied 
at the noon hour with coffee, tea, and milk 
free. The room is fitted with cushions, easy- 
chairs, and an extensive library, and there 
are women attendants to minister to the com- 
fort of the girls. Also a complete stock of 
medicine is kept, and a woman physician is 
on hand three days of the week. No intelli- 
gent man or woman can visit this establish- 
ment and study the bright faces of employees 
without receiving a valuable object lesson on 
the practical value of humane methods. 
Other business institutions employing wo- 
men provide club-rooms, bath-rooms, swim- 
ming-pools, and sustain various reading and 
study clubs. A number allow sufficient time 
at noon for a club session, during which read- 
ing and music are enjoyed. A great many 
sustain cooking and sewing schools, where wo- 
men employees and their daughters are 
taught, thus reducing the loss which the home 
suffers in consequence of women having to 
earn a living outside. But the important 
feature about all this is in the fact that it 
pays. We have women’s special needs en- 
throned, not in poetry and romance, but in 


business. Chivalry acts upon an economic 
basis. To heed the physical limitations of 


women who work is not a bar to progress and 
prosperity. 








Woman’s Dress and Money 
STIMATES of the expense of a woman’s 
dress made by Lady Gwendolen Ramsay, 
and published in the Nineteenth Century, 


have been widely copied. Lady Ramsay 
names two sums as fixing proper limits of 
money spent for dress by the wealthy aad 
merely well-to-do. The former should get 
along on $1250 a year. The latter should eke 
out their attire on $300. This clearly defines 
the habitual wrong way of getting at the 
right relation of dress and money. 

The problem of economy in dress was never 
solved by asking anybody else how much dress 
ought to cost. The first thing to be settled 
is, How much have you to spend? The great 
harm done by Lady Gwendolen Ramsay and 
other economists in advising women on the 
eost of dress, is this: the notion thus con- 
veyed is that the expense of a woman’s ward- 
robe is a fixed quantity. Now, the factor of 
this problem that is actually fixed is the 
amount of money available. Of course, thus 
considered, in many instances the problem 
works out so that a woman cannot have the 
dress she wants, nor yet the dress she needs 
Lady Ramsay’s standard, nor 
yet what she and her neighbor determine is 
absolutely indispensable to a proper appear- 
What then happens? Self-sacrifice, of 
course—a factor generally overlooked in the 
problems of life as they are solved by the 
light of modern science. 

Clearly, if a woman wants more clothes 
than she has money to buy, she has to want 


according to 


ance. 


less. 


Football and Woman’s Education 
We EN have looked hopefully to higher 
education to emancipate them from the 
tyranny of men, but, alas! how have these 
hopes gone down before facts of history made 

recently at the University of Chicago. 

A great feature of the calendar of this uni- 
versity is the annual football dinner. The 
president issues the invitations, and the im: 
mortals of the gridiron are the guests of 
honor. To the banquet are bidden others— 
even girls, “ Here the sad part of 
the must told. President Harper 
this year is reported to have made intellectual 
qualifications necessary to entitle “ 
to dine with the football men. None but girls 
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story be 
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in the university who, by their recitations 
and examination papers had maintained the 
same standard of scholarship required of the 
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men on the athletic team, were deemed 
worthy of invitations to the football dinner. 
This was in some quarters interpreted as 
proper social ostracism pronounced upon girls 
guilty of “flunks.” On the surface it does 
look like merely the operation of equal right 
wrong side out—like making women sternly 
fulfil the conditions of equality they assume 
among men. But the point is here. No in- 
tellectual qualifications were put upon the 
“ coaches” and football “fans” asked to the 
dinner. Why, then, should the “coeds” be 
subject to such discrimination ? 

Plainly, higher education has not advanced 
women beyond the possibility of injustice. 
This at least is true in Chicago, where we 
had fondly hoped the star of woman’s empire 
was firmly set in the heavens. 

Helping New York’s Poor 

HE report of the Cooper Union Labor 

Bureau is interesting to sociologists. 
After a five years’ trial the committee in 
charge decided to close the bureau on Septem- 
ber 30. Six reasons are advaneed for this 
decision, viz., improved business conditions, 
the action of some intelligence offices in fur- 
nishing help without charge, free labor ad- 
vertisements in a daily newspaper, establish- 
ment of the State Free Labor Bureau, the 
belief that the State ought to conduct a labor 
bureau better than a philanthropic society, 
and lack of sufficient funds to conduct the 
bureau on a broad basis. The iistory of the 
bureau is given and ought to serve as a guide 
to those undertaking any similar sociological 
experiment. 

The settlement work at Hartley House cov- 
ers fifty different classes and clubs, with thir- 


teen hundred young men and women and 
children attending. During the year twenty- 
five lectures were given, and ninety-three 


miscellaneous entertainments received 
with much appreciation. 

In the report of the Board of Managers, 
President R. Fulton Cutting says: “Of some 
5600 investigated, cared for, passed 
upon, and closed during the year, the cause 
of distress in 1941 instances is set down as 
lack of work; # 1198 instances as sickness. 
The other causes operating were shiftlessness 


were 


cases 


in 245 cases; intemperance in 312; old age in 
507; desertion in 221. Five hundred and 
seventy-three applicants were not found at ad- 
dresses given, and 807 did not, in the judg- 
ment of our staff, require aid.” 
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RABBIT. “ Don’t suoot, Mr. Bear, I'LL GIVE YOU THE TURKEY.” 


BEAR. “I KNow, suT I WANT THE WHOLE BUSINESS.” 


HIS NOBLE IMPULSE 


“What! Giffin going back to Paris this win- 
ter! I thought his trip to the Exposition had 
thoroughly disgusted him with the French.” 

“It did. But he’s going to brush up his French 
this month, so that he can go back and tell them 
what he thinks of them!” A 

FELLOW-SUFFERERS 

“ Hello, old man! you look fearfully done up. 
What's the matter?” 

“Oh, I’ve been suffering unspeakable tortures. 


Did you ever have a carbuncle come in your ear?” 


“No. But I tried to teach my wife golf last 
summer.” 





FARMER BEETLE. “I DECLARE, WHAT A FINE 
CROP OF WINTER COTTAGES WE HAVE THIS YEAR!” 
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HIS OWN FAULT 


Nopp. “Hang it all! do 
you suppose [li ever make a 
good golf-player ?” 

Toop (pityingly). “ Never, 
old man. You think too 
much of your family and 
your business.” 








SATISFACTORY 

Aunt Kate. “ Bessie, I 
noticed you had company to- 
day. Did you have a plea- 
sant time?” 

Bessie. “ Yes, auntie. At 
first I thought I should have 
trouble. You see, three little 
girls were here, and each 
wanted to play a different 
game; but I settled it after 
a while.” 

Aunt Kate. “How did 
you do it, dear?” 

Bessie. “ Well, you see, if 
I had played what one want- 
ed, the other two would have 
felt slighted, and that would 
not do at all. But I settled 
it. IL just made them all 
play the game I wanted, and 
so we had a lovely time.” 

ITS USE 

Litrte Emer. ~~ Papa, 
what is a family tree good 
for, anyhow ?” 

PROFESSOR BROADHEAD. 
“Merely to give a man an 
opportunity to show how re- 
spectable he can be in spite 
of his ancestors.” 
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A SURPRISING PERSON 


UncLe Grimm. “ Mrs. Soggy 
is the queerest old lady of my 
acquaintance.” 

Nepuew. “ How so?” 

UncLte Grimm. “ Why, al- 
though she weighs two hun- 
dred and ten pounds and has a 
wart on her chin, she never 
boasts about what a terrible 
flirt she was when a girl!” 


WELL TRAINED 









































TO SPOIL HIS BUSINESS 

“ No, I ’ain’t got no more of that blue 
ribbon,” said the country storekeeper. 
leaning across the counter, confidentially. 
“T’ve had two pieces of it and sold it 
right out in less than a month, so I see 
it wa’n’t no use to get any more, for I 
can’t keep it in stock. I shouldn’t have 
a thing in my store,” he added, firmly 
“if it sold out the way that ribbon did.” 








“Wuat! MILKMAN NOT COME?” 





1.—* MAY WE ESCORT YoU, MISS?” 


Lawyer. “Madam, allow 
me to compliment you upon 
the able manner in which you 
replied to such a fire of cross- 
examination. Where did you 
learn to do it?” 

The Witness. “ Easily 
enough. I haven’t been inter- 
viewed by servants for the last 
ten years for nothing.” 















H 1 is 
Fy mee? 


2.—* CERTAINLY.” 


SATISFACTORY PROOF 
“ Well, did you succeed in giving your wife a present 
that thoroughly contented her this Christmas?” 
“ You bet. She’s done nothing but grumble about my 
extravagance ever since.” 


A LENGTHY TOPIC 


“ Let’s go into the library and have a cigar and a 
game of chess, old man.” 

“I’m sorry, but I haven’t time. My wife made me 
promise particularly that I wouldn't to-night, as she is 
anxious to get home early.” 

“Oh, you'll have lots of time. Why, don’t you hear 
that she’s begun to tell my wife her recipe for making 
mince-meat ?”” 
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“ MISTRESS NELL ” 


NE of the most signal proofs of an actor’s 
O merit is that he comes before the public 

without a drum note to herald his advent, 
and elicits unanimous and hearty praise from the 
critics while the public crowds the house nightly. 
This is what happened with Miss Henrietta 
Crossman in “ Mistress Nell.” She is full of the 
most natural vivacity, and her charm in this rdéle 
suggests the fascinating Ellen Terry and Ada 
Rehan. The play, too, is good. We find the 
generous-hearted, lively Nell Gwynne of history, 
and the atmosphere and manners of the period 
of the second Charles, are well secured. It is a 
pleasure to accord Miss Crossman the warm 
praise she so thoroughly deserves. 














































* L’AIGLON ” 
ISS MAUDE ADAMS did one thing by her 
conscientious impersonation of the unfortu- 


nate son of Napoleon, in M. Rostand’s “ L’Ai- 
glon”: She animated New York theatre-goers 


with a keen desire to see Madame Bernhardt in 
the same role. If Miss Adams evidently had more 
than she could handle in this part, she at least 
surpassed what one might reasonably have ex- 
pected. But the intense Sarah could do much 
to make an audience feel, as Hugo says: 


“ Emerveille qu’on puisse ensemble 
Etre si grand et si petit.” 


It took a genius like Rostand to apprehend 
the puny son of Napoleon as subject for heroic 
presentation, and with Miss Adams in the title 
role, the hectic Eaglet flutters his pin-feathery 
wings im sorry imitation of the portentous pa- 
ternal Eagle. But it is a matter of opinion if 
Bernhardt is as winning a figure as the Duke of 
Reichstadt as Maude Adams. 


“ DAVID HARUM ” 
° AVID HARUM” is just about such a play 
as the book was a novel. The very gentle 


love-affair of John Lenox and Mary Blake af- 


fords the aetion. The rest is talk, atmosphere. 
and episode. But William H. Crane does the 
genial, humorous, horse-swapping. and kindly 


old David to the life, and the talk is never dull, 
the atmosphere is wholesome, and the episodes 
laughable, especially that in which the horse the 
Deacon bought of Harum is described “ standing 
without hitching” in a pouring rain while the 
irate Deacon belabors his flanks. It is restful 
entertainment, the kind that does not tax the 
brain for an instant, and that is what a good 
many New-Yorkers want when they go to the 
theatre. 
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* ARIZONA ” 


+ RIZONA,” m quite another plane. is, how- 
ever, an admirable play of the kind that the 
public has a right to expeet more of from the 
playwrights. Intensely interesting, full of human 
nature, strong in ineident, it has the advantage 
of being played by an even caste, excellent in 
every respect. Miss Eleanor Robson is charm- 
ing as Bonita; Vincent Serrano makes a manly 
young army lever; while Theodore Roberts 
Henry Canby, the old rancher, father of Bonita, 
is admirable. It is a pity that there are not 
more plays as strong and unassuming as “ Ari- 
zona.” for the benefit of a suffering public. 


as 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS ” 

ANGDON MITCHELL’S dramatization of his 
- father’s novel The Adventures of Francois, 
though brought out in Philadelphia, and with 
Mrs. Langdon Mitchell in the caste, failed to 
score a success. It was withdrawn, and has to 
be rewritten in part, or entirely, according to 
the view of the managers, before it will be likely 
to “ go.” 


“ POXY QUILLER ” 

N intelligence as deep and keen as Foxy Quil- 
own realized that the of the 
astute detective in “The Highwayman,” a few 
years ago, would probably follow him in a play 
written around him. It has, for “ Foxy Quiller 
in Corsica,” the new comic opera by De Koven 
and Smith, is a humorous and entertaining 
figure. The plot is fair for a comic opera. The 
parrot, and Adolph Zink, the lilliputian actor, are 
novel elements in the piece. Helen Bertram and 
Julius Steger, a Corsican brother and sister with 
a vendetta on their hands, fill the parts accept- 
ably. The musical features are melodious and 
quite in the style of Mr. De Koven’s less-ambi- 
tious moments. 


ler’s success 


ILLNESS OF SEVERAL STARS 
“VERAL of the leading actors have had hard 


luck in point of health this autumn. 
Sethern’s wounded foot gave him no end of 


annoyance, besides being a pretty expensive pain. 
Faversham was seriously ill, and Richard Mans- 
field fainted twice the first day of his engage- 
ment in Brooklyn. 


“a ROYAL FAMILY’ 

_ ROYAL FAMILY,” that dainty trifle at the 

Lyceum, has proved a great success, Miss 

Annie Russell filling the little theatre every 

night with it for months. It is clean, bright, and 

appealing, and New York, to its credit, likes 
that sort of thing. 


























D. W. P.—A long narrow hall, six feet by sev- 
enty, should be treated with much tact. You do 
not want to use a large-figured paper, for in- 
stance, and you are wise to decide upon plain 
colors everywhere, especially as you have so 
many pictures of value and interest. To return 
again to the hall Can you find in your part of 
the country good golden browns? A hall in such 
a color is always cheerful and has dignity be- 
sides. The undyed burlaps would also give you 
a good tone, the wood-work being painted to 
match, except that the tone should be lowered or 
darkened. Stain and shellac your floors all over 
the house if you want them bare, and in your 
climate I should prefer bare floors and rugs. 
They are cooler and fresher. There is no better 
background for pictures than a dark wood-green. 
You can get this in burlaps or in cartridge paper. 
The wood-work can be painted to match, or paint- 
ed white, the ceiling to be plain white or toned 
with the wall color, as your wood-work is white 
or colored. If you decide on green for your 
walls your sofa and four chairs can also be cov- 
ered with green or with tapestry to match the 
sofa now in order. Tapestry goes so well with 
green, and is often used for curtains in a green 
room. Put all your oak chairs with the oak fur- 
niture in the dining-room, and use either green or 
yellow on the wall. If you use yellow bring out 
all the old blue china you possess, and use it in 
the room. If you could get just the right blue 
and white for curtains I should advise your hav- 
ing them. Yellow curtains with narrow blue 
gimp would be lovely too. Unless your bed-rooms 
are very small, so that you rub the walls when 
making the beds, use flowered papers in all of 
them, flowers on up-and-down stripes that are 
narrow and put closely together. Keep your ma- 
hogany in one, your oak in another. Buy more 
mahogany for the third. There is nothing like 
mahogany. Remember that bed-rooms can be col- 
ored and furnished without reference to each 
other unless they are used together, so that each 
of yours may follow a different scheme. Dotted 
muslin curtains that are ruffled and looped back 
with white cotton cords and tassels would be pret- 
ty in every window in your house. 


Boston Reaper.— Nice table-cloths never 
show creases. None are made when the table- 
cloth is ironed; the cloth, after being ironed, is 
merely folded and laid away in a drawer or 
on a.shelf in as few folds as possible. Some house- 
keepers use a long wooden roller on which they 
roll the cloth. Pillow-shams have outlived their 
sphere of usefulness. A bed is kept fresh in sev- 
eral ways. Day and night pillows, for instance, 
are used, but this course can only be followed 
by housekeepers having plenty of room. Day 
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and night pillow-cases can be substituted. A 
cover is generally drawn over a bed when made, 
concealing the pillows; indeed the pillows are 
oftener than not put in a closet for the day, 
a round bolster having a cover to match the 
spread and valance being brought out in their 
place. This cover is made of any one of many 
different materials. Sometimes it is of silk 
heavily .embroidered, sometimes of cretonne or 
chintz, or, again, of simple wash materials. The 
Anatolian spreads are excellent for the purpose. 


C. S.—It is like a serial novel, is it not? Our 
correspondence has gone on in so many instal- 
ments. This letter, I hope, will end this partic- 
ular story and open the way for another. We 
have still, however, some half-dozen or more 
topics to discuss. There, for instance, is your 
dining-room ceiling, an “eyesore” to you. You 
feel the need, probably, of a frieze—a plain frieze, 
but something that will break up that stretch 
of white over your head. There are several ways 
in which you might improve matters. The pic- 
ture-moulding, in the first place, should be low- 
ered some twelve or fourteen inches. Then your 
plain white ceiling might be brought down to the 
moulding, or the ceiling might be papered with a 
very tiny-figured paper and brought down to the 
moulding. Personally, I prefer the plain color— 
white in this case to tone with your paint. I 
once saw a pretty dining-room in which this 
plain frieze surface had been stencilled in old 
English letters with some quotation from Robert 
Burns. Then just over the moulding a shelf 
had been put; on which various pieces of pot- 
tery were displayed. The closets on either 
side of the mantel should be filled with china. 
If your mirror is properly shaped put it over the 
fireplace, two entilestidie below. If you have a 
good plaque, also, put it there. The mirror might 
otherwise go over your sideboard. And most cer- 
tainly a screen. Every dining-room should have 
one. These vary so in price I hardly know what 
to tell you, ranging as they do from one dollar 
and a half to tens of thousands. A plain Japan- 
ese screen, costing three to five dollars, would 
answer every purpose. Get it of paper and sim- 
ple. And a dining-room rug also, of course. Do 
not imagine that any one but millionaires can 
afford antiques. Get a Morris or a Scotch rug 
to go over the Brussels, or a Cashmere rug, but 
not with a deep ply. Do not attempt to make a 
special feature of the spinning-wheel. Put it off 
in some corner. The fad for making them too 
much felt in a room has gone by. Of course if 
the old sofa is good it should be made over. 
Those old sofas bring big prices here in New 
York. With inside shutters the thin curtains 
should be tacked directly on the window-frame, 
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but off in a country place the need of so many 
curtains is not felt as in town. I should have 
long ruffled muslin curtains looped back, and no- 
thing against the panes. For parlor rugs get 
ay Wilton carpet cut to the proper size, and 
seep floors bare everywhere. For portiéres buy 
only silks or cottons, no wools. Your Navajo 
blankets, as you say, are not appropriate to a 
house like yours. Use them on the verandas. 


A. W.—I am afraid you are going to be handi- 
capped by having to begin with furniture much 
too elaborate for an ordinary country house. You 
would be obliged to cover it when the hot and 
dusty August weather begins. Therefore, al- 
though I fear it would break your heart, I should 
like to suggest your recovering your furniture 
with a simpler material, like corduroy, and then 
bringing all the rest of your room into key. Ma- 
hogany itself is always proper, always beauti- 
ful, in simple or in costly houses. However, if 
you are not willing to change the cover, then 
you must put a dark green on your floor, have a 
dark green dado toning with it, and salmon-pink 
and white stripes on your walls in paper or in 
silk, as you suggest. The Wilton carpeting, as 
you say, is expensive; there is a filling which 
costs less. It would be even better to have a hard- 
wood floor and a rug. My reason for suggesting 
the dark green dado is that you should keep all 
the lower part of you room in one tone, other- 
wise your furniture would make itself too strong- 
ly felt. You cannot get much privacy by putting 
your parlor door directly opposite the mantel. 
Change it if you can. Put your gas fixtures on 
the sides of the room, not in the centre. Do not 
let all the lace curtains fall straight. Loop them 
back, and give to the different windows a va- 
riety by placing different things near them— 
piano, plants, tables, and so forth. Get the “ hall 
carpet that looks like a rug,” and on the walls 
put a paper with the coloring of Spanish leather, 
with browns, golds, and touches of red. 


Perptexep.—So am I. I have been studying 
your diagram and your letter. I see your di- 
lemma, but I believe that only a radical change 
ean do any good. Even after the papers in your 
parlor and reception- room have been altered, 
there is still the alteration of your rooms to fol- 
low. I mean by that, an alteration in your point 
of view. You must think of what you want your 
rooms to express. No doubt you dress with a 
hand-glass, as all women should, and you know 
at a glance whether the contour of your head 
has been spoiled by a certain hat. You know, 
too, whether your clothes give you a vulgar air 
or one of refinement and reserve. In other words, 
you know almost by intuition what you want 
your bearing and your dressing to express. Why 
not give the same consideration to your house? 
But there is nothing in the disposition of a chair 
or a table in your diagram which suggests any 
thought on the subject. Your “ standard lamp,” 
for instance, in a corner by itself and no table 
near it! Let me give you some specific direc- 
tions which may be of help, although you must 
realize that I have spoken earnestly only through 
interest in you and because you really want to 
know. Your reception-room and parlor are 
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small, the door connecting them is six feet wide; 
therefore, the two rooms might easily be treated 
with one color. A door three feet wide, like that 
from the hall, is wide enough. With your angles 
and corners you have great opportunities for cozy 
and comfortable effects. Begin with your wallse 
Do not have a frieze, but bring the ceiling paper 
or color down to the picture-moulding. The or- 
dinary frieze is so hopelessly ugly that it de- 
stroys all repose in a room. Sour mantel is oak, 
and the tiling green. Paint the oak to match 
your wood-work. Choose which of the two colors 
you prefer, the golden brown of your sofa or the 
green of your portiére. Then get a burlaps. I 


‘prefer a dark green as a better background for 


pictures, of which you have many. Good colors 
come in burlaps. Match your wall-paper in your 
curtains and portiéres. I prefer corduroy, be- 
cause of the beautiful lights that it takes up. 
Either take up your carpets and stain your floors, 
or put rugs over the carpets. Get a tall screen, 
and put it just to the left of your reception-room 
door; behind it either a sofa or a table and 
chairs. Put another small sofa where that chair 
is, near the fern-stand, and either bring that 
table near it, or put it straight across that end 
of the room for your writing materials, a silver 
candlestick on it, and any silver frames that you 
have. Break up your back parlor in the same 
way, making centres of interest and concentra- 
ting about the fire. 


G. P.—I am glad that you told me your house 
was in the country. It makes it so much easier 
for me. In your climate you have a long win- 
ter to consider, so you want to be warm and com- 
fortable. Make your open fires do all the work 
possible, and gather as much about them as you 
can. In your parlor either put a large sofa di- 
rectly in front of the fire or at right angles to it. 
I suggest its being at right angles, with another 
sofa or a lounge directly facing the fire but back 
against the wall. This makes it possible for 
many persons to gather around the fire without 
disturbing one another. Be sure and draw up sev- 
eral tables for lamps and books near these two 
sofas. Also draw up several chairs. I like the 
design for your mantel, only I hope you will 
avoid the frieze with the large figure shown in 
one of the illustrations you sent. It is too over- 
powering. A frieze should always be lighter in 
effect than the wall surface below. Do not put 
your piano across a corner. Put it at right 
angles to the wall, either facing your sofa by the 
fireplace or facing the wall; in other words, either 
concealing or bringing into prominence the play- 
er on it. Much must depend on draughts from 
your windows. For color I should like either 
green or yellow walls and crimson curtains, but 
have both the walls and the curtains without fig- 
ures. In the halls put undyed burlaps to tone 
with your pine, and a red carpet on the floor. 
In summer you can keep the two doors open and 
get lovely vistas, but now in winter you ought 
to draw a crimson curtain over part of it, put- 
ting a table and lamp in front of the thick cur- 
tain. I should like the undyed burlaps or a blue 
and white Delft paper for the dining-room. Be 
sure to give your husband a divan and a com- 
fortable chair in his den. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.”” 


) Under the detisions of the United States Courts. no other Chocolate 6r Cocoa 
| is entitled to be labelled or sold as *‘ Baker’s Chocolate’’ or “* Baker’s Cocoa.” 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. § 


ESTABLISHED 1780 “ 


A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free.on application to the above address. 
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BERNIHARDT VSES PEARS SOAP 
AND FINDS IT ORE PLEASING 
AND SATISFYING THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE FOR THE TOMET — »F 
SHE SAYS 
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Pears obtained the only Grand 
Prize awarded solely for toilet soap 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Award obtain- 
able for anything. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


SUBSCRIBER.—As you want some kind of enter- 
tainment which will be “ absurd and ridiculous,” 
I can think of nothing better than having a “ chil- 
dren’s party for grown-up people.” This kind of 
a party was very popular in New York last win- 
ter and “took” tremendously. It is certainly 
a silly enough entertainment to meet your re- 
quirements. Tell all the young women who are 
members of the club that they are expected to 
come in costumes suitable to any age under fif- 
teen, and in the notes you write to the young men 
indicate the same thing. You must carry out the 
idea of a child’s party perfectly if you want to 
have the entertainment a success. Arrange for 
a series of children’s games. Have blindman’s- 
buff, London Bridge, oats, pease, beans, and all 
sorts of such games on the programme; have a 
big paper bag suspended over the doorway filled 
with absurd trinkets, and let each one blindfolded 
have a strike at the bag. Dress up a figure like 
an old colored woman and stick a pipe in her 
mouth, and have trials at knocking the pipe out 
with paper balls at any distance thought ad- 
visable. To give variety, have such sports as 
bobbing for apples, jumping over a lighted candle, 
acting charades, games where sides are formed 
and some word with many meanings, like box— 
box-tree, bandbox, opera box, etc.—where one side 
“throws light” while the other tries to guess. 
The success of the entertainment will depend on 
having a variety of absurd games and carrying 
them out well. There is no danger that your 
guests will not enter the spirit of fun. I have 
never known such a party not to rouse almost 
too much merriment and excitement. The supper 
should be carried out in accordance with the 
spirit of the entertainment. It could be a pro- 
gressive affair, as you suggest, but you should 
provide only such eatables as children would be 
allowed to have—sandwiches, little cakes, ice- 
cream, and snappers, and fancy bonbons. An 
amusing way to have partners for supper chosen 
is to provide two huge Jack Horner pies, which 
you can easily make yourself with two big bread- 
pans covered with rye pr ag and ribbons pro- 
truding; at the end of each ribbon in a parcel 
should be some kind of a little china animal; 
there should be two alike of every kind, one for a 
girl, one for a man. The pans should be passed 
just before supper and all pull the strings and 
bring to light the parcels; those whose animals 
match will be partners. 

Perhaps you will think this kind of an enter- 
tainment too much work to get up; you might 
have a candy-pull, which would be easier to ar- 
range, and have, besides candy, pop-corn popped 
and made into balls and mixed with melted but- 
ter. When you cannot have dancing or cards, 
and do not want any kind of a literary contest, 
it is difficult to plan an entertainment. One idea 
for part of any evening’s programme I know will 
appeal to you. Let the men and girls have each 
cards arranged just as dance-cards, with subjects 





written out which must be discussed by two— 
such subjects as “ Me and Thou,” “ An Idea of a 
Really Good Time,” “Is Platonic Friendship Be- 
tween Men and Women Possible?” and others. 
When the guests have all arrived, the men should 
fill out the cards exactly as they would dance- 
cards, asking different girls to be partners for 
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certain topics. The conversations must not last | 
longer than fifteen minutes each. This is new 


and certain to be “taking.” A spelling-bee is | | 


much fun if well carried out. Another good 
game is that where two sides line up and a 
leader calls a letter, and pointing to any one on | 
the other side, begins to count ten; unless the one | 
questioned calls out the name of some animal | 
beginning with the letter, the opposing side can | 
choose one from the other. At the end all will 
be on one side. An in-door trolley evening is | 
much fun, where chairs are arranged as seats | 
in a trolley-car, and one member is appointed con- 
ductor. He demands tickets, which must be 
stories, from each one, and to the person voted 
to have told the best story a prize is given. 


InENE A.—I think that I can tell you of just 
the books to help you in the Child Culture Club. 
I can recommend most of the list I give as prac- 
tical and instructive to mothers or any one who 
has the charge of children. H. Clay Trumbull’s 
Hints on Child Training is an excellent book; 
it will be a great help to you; while Nursery 
Ethics, and From the Child’s Stand-point, both by 
Florence Winterburn, are splendid books of refer- 
ence. Child Culture in the Home, by M. B. 
Mosher, is a valuable guide to child - training, 
and The Children of the Future, by Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, is useful and suggestive. You must 
get In the Child World, by Poulson, too, it is 
so charming and full of pretty ideas and sug- 
gestions. And let me urge you to add to the list | 
Froebel’s Gifts and Kindergarten Principles and | 
Practice, which are books written in combination 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. | 

Any of Miss Blau’s interpretations of Froebel 
are good books for a mother to read, even when 
she has children who are presumably beyond the 
kindergarten age to deal with, but the others 
that I recommend will give you definite advice 
as to when a child shovid begin to study, the 
length of time to work, and other matters of the 
kind. From practical experience with children, 
my sincere advice would be to prolong the period | 
of infancy just as long as possible. This is also 
the advice of the greatest thinkers on the sub- 
ject. A child who does not begin to read or 
write until he is seven or eight years old will 
not later be behind the child who is over-stimu- 
lated and forced as a baby. Lessons should be | 
very short at first, and a good deal of kinder- | 
garten practice brought into play with them. 
You probably know Herbert Spencer’s views on 
the subject; if not, add his works to your list, | 
and I think you will have enough books to keep 
you busy for some time. 








F. E.—It is the fashion just now for a widow | 
to have her visiting-cards read “ Mrs. George 
Stuart Smith,” instead of “‘ Mrs. Julia Armstrong 
Smith,” which used to be the custom. A widow’s 
business signature should always be in her own 
name, and one often sees her cards engraved in 
her own name too; but it is not as good form as 
the other way. If a middle name is not impos- 
sibly long have it engraved in full on a visiting- 
card instead of using an initial. You see I have | 
given the middle names in full above, instead of | 
the initials you used in your note. It is correct | 
and good form to have them so engraved. 
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TeEsTING COURTAULD’s CRAPE IN PARIS 


Black 


English Crapes 


MANUFACTURED BY 


S. COURTAULD & CO. 


are of pure and unalterable dye, 
and are absolutely waterproof. 


RAIN 
WILL 
NOT 
INJURE 
THEM 


Crape is being much worn in Paris and London, and it 
is steadily gaining favor in this country. 


‘The Correct Mourning Costume is one made 
of Priestley’s Silk Warp Fabrics (Eu- 
doras, Henriettas, Crape Cloths, 
Melrose, etc. ), trimmed with 
Courtau'd’s Silk Waterproof Crapes. 


At Leading Dry Goods Houses 









































































For sale by all 
leading jobbers 
and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. Ve 

















T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites his American 


Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEZEAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 








If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Traveliing via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Meals alacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 


MINERVA.METAL 


DOLL . HEADS 
Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque 
and donot break. Tid Catalogue mailed by 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Durine the year 1901 Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers will publish, once every month, an Ameri- 
can novel, by an American author. 

The plan proposed is to have these twelve ro- 
mances written, for the most part, by new writ- 
ers—by men and women of modern ideas, youth- 


| ful vigor, and fresh imagination. 


These novels, in scene and character, will be 
representative of American conditions in all parts 
of the country. It is the hope of the publish- 
ers that these volumes will interest the reader by 
their faithful portrayal of the varying national 
types, as well as by their artistic quality in all 
respects. They will be carefully edited and 
chosen, each with a view to distinct literary 
merit. 

The first novel of the series, to be published in 
January, is entitled Hastover Court House, by 
Kenneth Brown. A vivid and interesting pic- 
ture of rural life to-day in Virginia, it is the 
work of a writer thoroughly familiar with his 
topic, and who evidences equal intimate ac- 
quaintance with the society in the mansion and 
cabin. 

Six volumes of the proposed series are already 
selected, and the remaining volumes will be taken 
from manuscripts during the next two or three 
months. 


It has been seid that Ben Hur has been trans- 
lated into every tongue, but evidently this state- 
ment is not true, for recently a young Greek has 
written to General Lew Wallace asking permis- 
sion to put the story into that language. This 
letter has been referred by the author to his pub- 
lishers, Harper & Brothers, and the result will 
probably be an edition of the book for Greek 
readers. Ben Hur, by-the-way, still holds the 
record, selling all the time at about the same 
rate as the popular novels of each year. The 
holiday edition will be the ninety-third that has 
been made of it, and the sum of copies sold to 
date amounts to close upon a million—a truly im- 
pressive showing. 


In minor key is the little volume, Heaven’s 
Distant Lamps, arranged by Anna E. Mack (Lee 
& Shepard). The book is a compilation of poems 
suited to those times that come in every life 
when the shadows of bereavement fall. The 
poems breathe not only of resignation, but of 
comfort and hope. Many familiar favorites are 
in the collection, as well as much exquisite verse 
from less-known writers. The editor has shown 
taste and discrimination and a wide knowledge 
of poetical literature. 


A book to “chase dull care away” is The 
Slaves of Society (Harper & Brothers), which, 
as the title-page rightfully designates, is “a 
comedy in covers.” The author conceals his 
identity under the suggestive title of “the man 
who heard something,” and the breezy story is a 
clever moral on the growth of gossip. It is, be- 
sides, an interesting sketch—the touch is too 
light to call it a picture—of society life in Lon- 
don, with many a good-natured, satirical fling 





A. HER & OO., Dep’t RB. 
11 Warren 8St., New York. Ask your deaier. 





and, through all, a pretty bit of romance. 
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Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast- 


cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











AN OFFER Open until March 1,1901 












TR 

A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 

(Price $2 00) 

TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 

“Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
for 1903 (Price $1 00) 


OR 


“The Golfer’s Calendar” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by 
A.B. Frost, with verses by van Tassel Sutphen 


(Price $1 00) 


TTR 
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Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York 
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“ItsallintheLens’ 


The Camera figured here is especially designed 
for the tourist, and has many advantages. 


KORONA 
Series II 
Price $25 


and 


upwards 
































It is compact, thus convenient for carrying. 

It has our patented focusing back. 

Double sliding front, and double swing back. 

Equipped with new Model D. Shutter. 

Fitted, if desired, with Turner-Reich Anastigmat 
Lens. 

Box finished in mahogany, and covered with black 
seal grain leather. 

Fine sole-leather carrying-case goes with each outfit. 

Our illustrated catalogue. which is sent free upon 
request, describes many other cameras and 
gives much interesting information. 





GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 28 Jackson Boulevard 











New Edition 


A BOY I KNEW 
FOUR DOGS & 


Some More Dogs 


By LAURENCE HUTTON 
Illustrated. $1 25 





HARPER & BROTHERS,N. Y. 














S MOTHERS = 
wi ne 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


BAZAR 


| QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


F. A. X.—There is a vast difference between 
a luncheon and an afternoon tea. If by “tea” 
you mean, however, a regular sit - down repast, 
the menu is not so different for the two fune- 
tions. But usually by “tea” nowadays one 
| means an afternoon entertainment to which one 
in invited by the hostess’s visiting-cards, with the 
hour of the tea written on them, with the date 
and address; only tea, cake, and sandwiches, 
and perhaps a cold beverage or some kind of 
frozen drink, are served. A luncheon or supper 
invitation is in the form of a personal note with 
the hostess’s signature, and it demands an imme- 
diate answer; whereas an invitation to a tea de- 
mands no acknowledgment until the day of the 
entertainment, when one must attend and leave 
a card, or send a card if unable to attend, and 
make a call soon afterwards. A luncheon invita- 
tion, unless very formal, usually reads: 


13 Livineston SQUARE. 
My peAR Miss LAwrReENcE,—It will give me 
great pleasure if you will come informally to 
luncheon on Friday, December the twenty-eighth, 
at half past one o’clock. Hoping to have the 
| pleasure of seeing you then, I am 
} Sincerely yours, 
ANNA MARSHALL WORTHINGTON. 
Tuesday, December the eighteenth. 





| An invitation to a birthday party would read in 
| mueh the same way as the invitation quoted; 
the wording could be changed to “if you will 
come to an informal birthday celebration on, etc.,” 
if the party is to be a luncheon; if it is to be an 
evening entertainment the wording should read 
“if you will come to an informal evening birth- 
day celebration” or “to an entertainment in 
honor of my twentieth birthday on, etc.” Yes, 
every kind of an invitation, excepting to a tea or 
reception, should be answered. It is only to teas 
and receptions and weddings that one sends cards 
if unable to attend; the answer to a luncheon, 
dinner, or birthday invitation is all that is 
necessary. A wedding invitation, in my opinion, 
always demands an answer unless it is simply 
to the church ceremony; for the benefit of the 
hostess answer every invitation to a house cere- 
mony or to a reception; it is of help to her in 
making her plans to know how many guests to 
expect. Either “ Dear Mr. Jones” or “ My dear 
Mr. Jones” is a correct beginning to a note or 
letter; the latter is considered a little more ele- 
gant, and it is more formal. The note I have 
quoted above will show you where to put the 
address and date on a letter, and the proper be- 
ginning and ending for one to a formal ac- 
quaintance. No rules are necessary for corre- 
spondence between intimate friends; one begins 
and ends a letter according to one’s intimacy 
with the correspondent and one’s inclinations. 
The note I have given is what is correct in New 
York city and, I think, anywhere for formal 
correspondence. I should not advise beginning a 
note anywhere but on the first page. The way 
that you have written your letter is perfectly 
correct. 


Nancy.—Have you thought of a corn-popping 
evening as a possible entertainment? It is amus- 
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merry evening. The kitchen is the best place 
to indulge in this sport. Have several poppers 
and corn, and molasses, and butter to melt. 
Have some of the guests delegated to pop corn, 
a new relay taking their places as they become 
too hot, and have some who will watch the 
molasses as it boils and some to melt the butter. 
As the corn is popped it should be put into a big 
bread-pan until the molasses boils. When enough 
corn for the party is popped have the guests roll 
it into balls, using the candied molasses, and 
have others mix some with the melted butter; 
the result of the work will be very good to eat 
and the labor is much fun. If this does not 
appeal to you, have a contest game or two. What 
I quote will do as well for girls alone as for a 
mixed party of girls and boys. The telegram 
game is popular now. Each guest is given a 
blank of paper with ten initials, and each within 
ten minutes must write a telegram, using the 
initials for the words—as, for instance, take the 
letters F. T. B. M. O. T. Y. G. M. D. and make 
such a telegram as “ For the best month of the 
year give me December”; as a reward a prize 
should be given to the writer voted to iave made 
the best telegram. Another amusing game is 
where two sides form and a leader calls out a 
letter, and pointing to No. 1 on one side, counts 
ten; if he does not 
animal beginning with A, the other side takes 
one, and so on, the turn going from side to side 
down the line. Another game I heard of lately 
was a literary consequence, where a card and 
pencil are furnished to each one and the name 
of a well-known book given, and each must write 
the answers to such questions as, The middle 
name of the author? A quotation from the hero? 
A quotation from the heroine? Your opinion? 
The best criticism you have heard or read? ete. 
This would prove a most interesting game, and 
whoever has the best list of answers should get 
the book as a reward. 


REcLUsE.—You show your good sense in want- 
ing to know what is correct; the people who are 
particular about the small ‘details of life usually 
do the big things well! Bread-and-butter plates 
are used at every meal except at « ceremonious 
dinner, where, as a usual thing, butter is not 
served. When they are used small butter-plates 
are superfluous. Even when one does not possess 
bread-and-butter knives the plates may be used, 
but they are only for butter and bread—not for 
apple sauce or a vegetable. It is not considered 
good form to use a small plate for anything; 
one’s dinner-plate is supposed to be sufficient to 
hold the meat, potato, and one vegetable that it 
is de rigueur to serve as the substantial course 


for a dinner, either in entertaining or at a family | 


meal. Other vegetables should be served as a 
separate course. Of course, at a family meal one 
does not necessarily hold strictly to etiquette 
forms. Yes, at a breakfast, however simple, the 
bread-and-butter plates are on the table, as pre- 
sumably butter will be served. 


INqutRER.—No, it is not customary or good 
form to put one’s honorary degree, such as Ph.D. 
or LL.B., on one’s wedding-cards. 


it done, but [I should not advise it under any | 
circumstances. 
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ing and with so few guests you could have a | 





call out the name of some ! 





| IQ SYRINCE DOUCHINC. 
onelar| Information for Women 
I have seen | 
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“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 


But 2,097 children died of it in London in one. year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 


vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases. Actual tests show 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria, 
Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by 

all druggists. ' 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


'YOME 


~SOAP a 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the ‘Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 


TO USE IT MEANS 

A Clear Skin. 

Blackheads 

A Velvety Complexion without blemish. 

A Healthy, Rosy Skin, soft and delicate 
in texture. 

These are impossible if you use soaps 
made from fats, grease and alkali. 

Hyomet Soap is so much superior to 
the finest toilet soap made by the old 
process that a person once using the same 
will never allow any other soap to touch 
the skin. 














Free from Pimples and 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price 25c. Sample cake $c. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








nly Illustrated Booklet Free. 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place,N.Y.City 


FA FOLKS’ 15 pounds a month. Safe and 





Sure. Send 4 cents for sample bor, ete. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 168, St. Louis, Mo 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38. 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


352. Silk Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 


351. Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 


350. Girl’s Cloak. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 

349. Woman’s Bolero Costume. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


348. Child's Simple Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 


347. Woman's Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


346. Woman's Sira Bodice. 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33- 


345. Woman's Silk Bodice. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

344. Child’s House Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

343. Woman’s Visiting Gown. 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. 


342. Low Girdled Frock. 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. 


344. Equestrian Skirt. I\lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 oo. 
Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 
3390. Parisian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price,.20 cts. 
337- Women’s Trianon Matinée. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
336. Child’s Blouse Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
338. Women’s Flannel Bodice. [lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


333. Long Dressing Sacque for Women. Illus 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
25 cts. 

332. Child's Bolero Frock. 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. . 


331. Seamless Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts. 


330. Child’s Zouave Costume. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts 


329. Women’s Evening Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume Ilius- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 353, 

354, ON pages 2249, 2250, and 2251. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


arments are issued in 
, and 40 inch bust measure for 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts. 


340. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 















‘COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 
WE were conservative enough to be somewhat 
worried when the publishers of Harprer’s Bazar 
announced a change of shape and general design. 
It has for so many years been deservedly popular 
that we could not see why a change was justi- 
fied, but the most censorious critic will have to 
admit that since the change the magazine has 
been better than ever before. This does not 
satisfy the publishers, however, and they assert 
that it will be better than ever in 1901. For the 
| coming year many notable contributions have 
been secured, giving the Bazar additional value. 
—Commercial, Buffalo, New York. 


In the issue of Harper’s Bazar of January 5, 
will begin a serial story by Margaret Horton 
Potter, entitled “ The House of de Mailly.” Miss 
Potter, who has hardly passed girlhood, is the 
daughter of a prominent citizen of Chicago. Her 
first undertaking in literature was “A Social 
Lion,” which created a sensation in her home 
city. A second book from her pen was recently 
published, entitled “ Uncanonized.” The new story 
for the Bazar, according to the publishers’ an- 
nouncement, “is intensely interesting, and shows 
the imprint of a fresh and vigorous style.” The 
scene is laid chiefly in the French court in the 
time of Louis XV., but partly in colonial Amer- 
ica. Miss Potter is about to make an extended 
trip to Egypt and the East, in which part of the 
globe may be the setting for a future story.— 
Courier, Buffalo, New York. 


The departments are well filled, and the Bazar 
is certainly making a strong bid for popular 
favor.—Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 


HarPeEr’s Bazar is putting forth every effort 
to become the woman’s magazine above all others. 
Its latest numbers have had much to interest 
the feminine mind, and for the coming year many 
notable contributions have been secured.—Even- 
ing Standard, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 





Enclosed are a few names of friends who, I 
am sure, will be interested in the Bazar. I have 
taken the paper for the past fifteen years, with 
the exception of a few months, and feel I can 
give up all other books better than that.—Mrs. 
|S. R. H., Vinton, Iowa. 


I have subscribed for the Bazar for twenty 
| years, and don’t know how I could get on with- 
out it, it is such a cheerful book, almost like a 
| person to talk with or an old friend to see.— 
R. M., Providence, Rhode Island. 


| Long live the Bazar! It seems too good to be 
true that at last we women are getting a maga- 
zine which we are proud to think is made for us. 
—A New Friend, Chicago. 


Don’t think the Bazar’s popularity is con- 
fined to the East. We of the far West have dis- 
covered that we want it and must have it.— 
Ida C. J., Boise City, Idaho. 


I have heard a great many very complimentary 
| things said of the Bazar since its appearance in 
magazine form.—M. L. E., New York City 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


For I90I 


HE reconstruction of HARPER’S BAZAR during the 

year 1900 has been one of the most noted and suitcessful 
achievements in the magazine world. From May Sth, as every 
one knows, the BAZAR has been brought out in magazine 
form. Within two months of that time its circulation list was 
nearly doubled, and its phenomenal gain in the regard of Ameri- 
can women has been too closely followed and too universally 
admitted to need comment here. 

The BAZAR has won its success by offering to women 
the features which the intelligent women of to-day wish to read. 
It is both larger and broader than it was in the past, but it has 
not sacrificed any of the qualities that made it popular for more 
than thirty years. The fashion features for which it has always 
been famous are better than ever before. Its domestic depart- 
ments are acknowledged as final authority on the topics dis- 
cussed. Its literature and its art are equal to those features in 
any high-priced magazine. 

The BAZAR’S plans for 1901 are therefore of interest not 
only to its army of readers, but to those whose names are not 
yet on our subscription lists. The following are but a few of 
the BAZAR’S coming attractions : 


DR. JOHN MITCHELL, son of Dr. WEIR MITCHELL— 
the greatest American specialist on nervous diseases—will write 
for the BAZAR a series of papers on : 


SELF-HELP FOR NERVOUS WOMEN 


which will be of the greatest value and interest. 


It is not too much to say that Miss Marianna Wheeler’s 
articles in the BAZAR have saved the lives of many babies. 
Her great series, 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND THE 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY 
will be sent exclusively to the BAZAR from the greatest 
hospitals in Europe, which Miss Wheeler is to visit, and will 
be a revelation of up-to-date, scientific care of infants. No 
mother of a baby can afford to miss these papers. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
THE BAZAR’S GREAT FASHION FEATURES 


‘More fashions and better fashions than ever before” is 
the BAZAR’S motto for the coming year. The best fashion 
writer of to-day, A. T. Ashmore, will cover each week the news 
of the fashion field. The best fashion artists, Ethel and Guy 
Rose, of Paris, will work exclusively for this publication. 


THE. BAZAR’S SPECIAL MONTHLY 
FASHION NUMBER 


Early in each month a special fashion issue of the BAZAR 
will appear, covering brilliantly and exhaustively every interest 
of the field of fashion in Paris, London, Vienna, and New York. 
Never before in the history of a periodical have such successful 
efforts been made to secure advance and exclusive fashion news 
from the great fashion centres of the world. 


The question of the boy is a vital one to many parents. 
The BAZAR of 1go1 offers the best solution of it in Professor 
Morse’s admirable series, written for this periodical, on 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS 


Professor Morse is a famous educator, and writes from the 
fulness of a life-long experience with boys. 


Margaret Deland, the popular author of “John Ward, 
Preacher,” and ‘Old Chester Tales,” has written for the 
BAZAR a series of delightful 


STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


with character analyses of such women as Madame Recamier, 
Madame de Stael, Queen Elizabeth, Cleopatra, from a nine- 
teenth- century point of view. 


Margaret Horton Potter, the brilliant young Western writer, 
has written for the BAZAR a fascinating and intensely interest- 
ing novel, 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY 
which will appear serially, beginning January 5th. 


Miss French is an acknowledged authority on home decora- 
tion. Her papers, 


THE APARTMENT BEAUTIFUL 


will be eminently helpful and practical to housewives. 
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Miss Rosemary Baum, one of America’s leading kindergart- 
ners, will write of 


KINDERGARTEN WORK FOR MOTHERS 


in «a series of papers covering the up-to-date training of little 
children. 





Miss Wilkins’s exquisite “ Flower Pieces,” published in the 
BAZAR during 1900, are to be followed early in 1g01 by 


TREE PIECES 


a charming set of New England tales in the famous author's 
happiest vein. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTEK 


All this is but a hint of the BAZAR’S great attractions. 
There will be STORIES by Henry James, Frank R. Stockton, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, E. Nesbit, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Alice 
Brown, and all other leading writers; ESSAYS by William 
Dean Howells, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), James 
Huneker, and Eliot Gregory; POEMS by Edith Thomas, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Samuel Minturn Peck, and others; 
PICTURES by Howard Chandler Christy, Arthur I. Keller, 
Henry Hutt, Louis Loeb, Albert Sterner, W. T. Smedley, w. Bm Bowes 
Reginald B. Birch, F. Y. Cory, and Albert Herter. 





The BAZAR’S Correspondence Departments will answer 
Questions of Good Form, Questions of Dress, and Questions 
on all Practical Household Topics. Miss Wheeler’s admirable 
department of ANSWERS TO MOTHERS will be continued. 
Mrs. Welch’s excellently conducted CLUB department will 
appear each week. 


The BAZAR will keep its women readers in touch with 
the best in Literature, Music, and Art, as well as thoroughly 





informed of the progress of modern thought in Health, 
Hygiene, Child-Training, Physical Culture, and Education. 


EDITH THOMAS 


Order it NOW for 


10C. a copy yourself and your friends 


$4 a year 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Franklin Square, New York City 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


AN EXPERT OPINION ON 


EKELEANOR 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 





THE NEW YORK TIMES’ SATURDAY REVIEW says of this story: . 


“‘ Not the novel but the public is to be judged by its 
reception of ‘Eleanor.’ We are glad to bave lived long 
enough for it, and we feel life to be the better worth — 
living because there bas come into it a book so noble.”’ 





FRANKLIN HARPER G BROTHERS, **¥,¥oRX 
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Two Books for Every Library 


2d EDITION 


Literary Friends 


and Acquaintance 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells’s latest book is not only the most delightful volume of 
American literary reminiscences ever published, but 1s also an almost 
complete survey of our literature for the past thirty-five years. 

The Chicago Evening Post says of this book: “ If we were teach- 
ing English, we should avoid all the responsibility of lecturing through 
a year by reading aloud successive chapters of this book and tell 
the students to read the things that Mr. Howells mentions and 
write about them with the same felicity, if possible.” 


Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and from Photographs. $2 50 






















3d EDITION 


Napoleon: 


The Last Phase 
By LORD ROSEBERY 


The Outlook says of this remarkable book: “ He has recognized and 
presented the antitheses in Napoleon’s character more clearly than 
we remember ever to have seen them presented elsewhere. Lord 
Rosebery’s volume makes us wish that. he would write a life of 
Napoleon. He is liberal enough to understand the best elements 
in the French Revolution, catholic enough to understand the best 
elements in the French character, and critical enough not to be 
blind to the faults and follies of English political life during the 
Napoleonic régime.” 
Crown 8vo. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. $3 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, “new 'vork‘cry” 
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The NEXT Number of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Out January 5 
FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 





























The nest issue of HARPER’S BAZAR, to be published Fanuary 5, will sllustrate 

one of the most valuable features of the BAZAR for@next year. Beginning with the 

number of January 5, one special number of the BAZAR each month will be devoted 
largely to fashions and domestic interests. 


The Bazar’s Special Monthly Fashion Number 


will be a most valuable and interesting publication. Never before in the history of 
any periodical have such strenuous and successful efforts been made to secure AD- 
VANCE AND EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS from the greatest fashion centres of the 
world : Paris, London, Vienna, and New York. Ethel and Guy Rose, the BAZAR’S 
famous fashion artists, will continue to work exclusively for the BAZAR during the 
coming year. Mrs. A. T. Ashmore, the best living fashion writer, will furnish, as 
heretofore, fashion news and special fashion matter. The edition of January 5 will 
prove much more effectively than words the value and success of this departure. The 
remaining issues of the BAZAR during each month will be conducted as heretofore, 
on the highest literary, fashion, domestic, and artistic lines of interest to women. 


LESSONS IN HOME SEWING 
Illustrated with many Diagrams. 


Miss Payn has been for years one of the most successful teachers of practical 
sewing in London. The BAZAR has made arrangements for the exclusive use of 
her work on this side, and it will appear at intervals in our special fashion numbers. 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS. -By James H. Morse, M.A, 


The first of a series of the most helpful papers yet offered to American parents. 
Professor Morse is a fambus educator and writes from the fulness of a life-long ex- 
perience in the training of boys. 


THE APARTMENT BEAUTIFUL. L By Lillie Hamilton French 
Illustrated with Photographs. 

Miss French needs no introduction to BAZAR readers. She is an acknowledged 
authority on household decoration, and her articles on this subject published in the 
BAZAR during the past year have been of great assistance to thousands of home- 
makers. The paper to appear next week is the first of a series of six prepared by Miss 
French for the special benefit of young housewives who are about to furnish an apart- 
ment. She will tell what furniture is needed, what it will cost, how each room should 
be furnished, what color combinations should be followed, etc., etc. 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY. A Novel. Chapters Land II.....By Margaret Horton 
With Illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 


The first instalment of the BAZAR’S coming serial, one of the most fascinating 
novels yet offered to the American reading public. Miss Potter is a young writer, 
but already her work is attracting much attention. Women who read the open- 
ing chapters of “ The House of De Mailly ” will follow that admirable story to the end 
with warm interest. 


TENTH SINGING LESSON 


The tenth and last of Madame Marchesi’s remarkable series of lessons in the art 
of singing. In these papers the greatest living teacher of singing has given the bene- 
fit of her knowledge and experience to thousands of young American women who 
are not able to go to her in Paris. (Note: Madame Marchesi’s lessons will be 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers in the course of a few weeks.) 
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